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NOTES 


Tue Queen has been most interested in the effect of 
the floods round about Windsor. Her Majesty’s natural 
benevolence has been keenly aroused by the sufferings of 
her neighbours, and she has shown her sympathy in very 
practical form. Napoleon III. during the Lyons inunda- 
tions showed himself a perfect hero when houses were 
cracking down on every side, and Marshal MacMahon 
tried to pose in the same way when many years later the 
Garonne Valley became a miniature Mediterranean. But 
as usual the Queen-Empress has done her work in the 
simple unostentatious way which makes it a privilege to 
be hailed as one of her subjects. 





As we have already announced, the Queen will leave 
for Osborne rather earlier than usual. It is a fact that 
on returning to the Isle of Wight Her Majesty will most 
regretfully, even bitterly, feel the death of Sir John 
Cowell ; and she does not hesitate to say so, for Sir John 
Cowell was, like Sir Henry Ponsonby is, on such confi- 
dential terms with our Sovereign Lady, that Osborne 
especially has been deprived of one who was indeed a 
good and faithful servant. 


Ir is an instance of the Queen's good feeling that her 
Majesty has not only appointed Lady Cowell an extra 
Woman of the Bedchamber, but has also given her a resi- 
deuce within the ‘Castle range,’ Windsor. Lady Cowell 
is one of the most kindly and charming of women and this 
appreciation on the part of the Sovereign with whom she 
has been continually brought into contact, is recognised 
as an act as graceful as it is deserved. 





Tue Queen does not like Windsor as a place of resi- 
dence because the Castle is more or less open to public 
inspection. Not that Her Majesty objects to sightseers 
going over the State apartments, but, very justly, she 
resents certain members of the Radical residuum claiming 
as a right what they should accept asa privilege. Windsor 
Castle may be national property, but even Oliver Cromwell 
took good care that his personal comfort was not disturbed. 
The Queen does everything in her power to help the 
holiday-makers who throng the Royal borough, and surely 
it is the duty of strangers, even Americans, to do honour 
to her behests. At Osborne and Balmoral it is a different 
thing, for these houses are private residences, and not in 
any way supported by public funds. 


Tue rumours which have been afloat respecting the 
Queen's indisposition are quite groundless. Her Majesty 
isin the best of health always save and excepting the 
sciatica. It is probable that the Queen will next spring 
pay another visit to Italy, though strong influence has 
been used to induce her to go once more to the South of 
France. 





R USACK’s MARINE HOTEL, St. ANpREws, N.B. Tie 
‘ Mecca’ of Golf. Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers 
and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: 
W101. Telegrams: Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 


Tue Prince of Wales and the Duke of York are expected 
back at Sandringham next week but, as has already been 
stated in these columns, the Princess of Wales and the 
widowed Czarevna will most probably accompany the King 
of Denmark to Copenhagen. It is remarkable that during 
the necro-nuptial ceremonies at St. Petersburg and else- 
where, the King of Denmark’s suite comprised some 
twenty personages, whereas that of our Heir Apparent 
only included three. 





Tue Duchess of York, who is in excellent health, is now 
at the White Lodge, Richmond, where she will be joined 
by her husband on his return from Russia. 





Tue death of the Duke of Teck’s sister, Princess 
Claudine, has quite upset the arrangements for the 
marriage of Prince Adolphus with Lady Margaret 
Grosvenor. Everything had been settled. Lilleshall, the 
pretty country seat of the Duke of Sutherland in Shrop- 
shire, had been chosen for the honeymoon. Then there 
was to have been a round of visits to Sandringham, Eaton, 
White Lodge and Trentham, while Roundhay, near Leeds, 
has been selected as a place of residence. Possibly the 
programme is only deferred as also the conference by the 
Queen of the Knight Commandership of the Bath on the 
happy bridegroom. 





Ir is likely that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
will arrive in England next week should his health permit 
of his travelling, though there can be no question that the 
late Duke of Edinburgh is very far from well. He suffers 
from a renal complaint and the sudden demise of the late 
Czar has increased anxiety on his account. Should the 
Duke come over he will visit the Prince of Wales at 
Sandringham and the Queen at Windsor ; as well as some 
personal friends of minor degree. 


Tue marriage of Lord Wolverton with Lady Edith Ward 
will take place in January next and Lord Dudley will give 
his sister away. Meantime the fiancée is staying in Paris 
with her mother Georgina, Countess of Dudley. 





Tue Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has had some capital 
shooting over his Yorkshire estates near Pontefract, whence 
the liquorice proceeds. But Lord Houghton knows as well 
as we do that no amount of this excellent juice will induce 
English electors to vote for Home Rule. Lord Houghton 
should restrict himself to his customary and hereditary 
verse. His prose is like himself, somewhat mournful, 


Baron and Baroness Henry de Worms have been 
honoured with the presence of the Duke of Connaught— 
now happily in improved health—at Henley Park, Guild- 
ford, and the Duke of Cambridge has been visiting 
Captain and the Hon. Mrs. Pretyman at Orwell Park, 
Ipswich, 
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Tue thick and thin supporters of Mr. Asquith protest 
too much when they admit that there was no novelty in 
his speech, as leader of a forlorn hope, at Birmingham. 
True it is that the case, on the whole, was one of ‘ much 
ery and little wool,’ but the Welsh Disestablishers will do 
well to note that the astute lawyer watered down the 
pledge which his chief gave to them at Glasgow. He 
spoke first of the Irish Land Bill. ‘Then,’ says the 
Chronicte report, ‘there was the Bill for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales. ‘Then’ means ‘ after,’ not 
before.’ 


Mr. CuamMBeRLAIN’s javelins of Thursday have found the 
joints of the Gladstonian harness because they were 
pointed by the truth that the practical schemes for the 
benefit of the working classes are engineered by Conserva- 
tives. And Mr. Chamberlain’s letter, appearing yesterday 
morning, was the complement of the speech, since it 
showed the futility of Gladstonian statutes by which the 
working man is not a whit improved in his position. 








Warwick is the last recruit to Christian education. A 
warm debate on the subject has ended in a resolution 
passed by the casting vote of the Chairman, to the effect 
that the Apostles’ Creed is to be taught and ‘ properly 
explained’ in the Board Schools. So far as this resolu- 
tion affirms the paramount necessity of recognising the 
Divinity of Christ, it has our cordial support; but it is 
necessary to add that there are one or two expressions in 
the Creed—‘ Holy Catholic Church,’ for instance—which 
it is unwise to force on honest Dissenters. Moreover, 
we doubt the validity of the resolution as a matter of law. 





We confess to some diificulty in understanding the 
inner meaning of the telegrams forwarded through Reuter’s 
Agency to the effect that ‘Japan’s reply (to the United 
States) is regarded as most conciliatory and the action of 
the European Powers is now awaited with much interest.’ 
Japan is polite, of course ; but Japan expresses her clear 
determination not to accept American intervention and 
her firm intention to go on fighting until China pleads for 
terms directly; and to this message, in order that there 
might be no room for doubt, the Mikado gives his Imperial 
sanction. The word ‘ conciliatory ’ is applied to this reply 
with about as much truth as ‘ consoling ’ might be applied, 
by a Radical, to the figures of the Forfar Election. As to 
the European Powers it is to be hoped most earnestly that 
they will hold their hands; for, if once they begin to 
move, ‘ the fat,’ to use a vulgar expression, ‘ will be in the 
fire’ with a vengeance. 





Tue rose-coloured reports of an entenie between Russia 
and England must, it is to be feared, be accepted with 
reserve. No doubt there is room for saying that the 
syinpathy shown by the one nation for the other in a great 
calamity, and the intimate relations which have been 
brought about between the Czar and the Heir Apparent 
to the British Crown, are factors which, because they 
promote national friendship, make for peace. But that 
is all, and we believe the diplomatic situation to be abso- 
lutely unaltered. The view taken in France is, of course, 
different, and it is expressed clearly in the notes of our 
esteemed correspondent in Paris. 


One of the traits by which the Emperor Francis habi- 
tually reveals his humanity is a strong reluctance to sign a 
death-warrant. Condemned prisoners in the Empire have 
frequently obtained prodigious respites through this 
reluctance on the part of the Sovereign. Now that the 
various Radical Bills for tinkering the marriage laws have 
been triumphantly passed despite the prayers of the faith- 
ful, the time has come—and_ passed—for their submission 
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to the Imperial assent. But the old reluctance from the 
signing of death-warrants has again intervened and the 
Church party in Hungary is experiencing all the emotions 
of a long-respited convict. The perplexing side of the 
incident is that the objectionable Bills were originally 
introduced with the assent, howbeit reluctant, of the 
Crown and, when first thrown out by Court votes in the 
House of Magnates, were subsequently let through by 
Court abstentions as obviously inspired. But the Emperor 
is a statesman as well as a man of honour and sentiment, 
so there is no need to fear that any false step can have 
been taken on his part. 





Ir is to be regretted that the new Czar, after raising 
the hopes of the Bulgars by an unexpected courtesy, 
should have yielded to the ill-mannered promptings of 
his permanent officials, and rebuffed the offer of a funeral 
deputation, for which his telegram had paved the way. 
The quarrel between Alexander III. and the Bulgarians 
was a purely personal one ; and if the new Czar owes it 
to his father’s memory not to be too precipitate in his 
forgiveness, he owes it to the interests of his Oriental 
policy, as well as to those of common sense, to accept 
the alliance which is so feverishly offered to him as a free 
gift. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘ The rumoured 
rapprochement between England and Russia, with its pro- 
Lable corollary, improved relations between the former 
ccuntry and France, has not as yet been the subject of 
serious comment over here. Most of the papers that 
Lave alluded to the matter have contented themselves 
with harping on the thesis that Codlin is the friend, not 
Short. The Bismarckian precept, do ui des, has been applied 
to the situation, as a rule ina spirit the reverse of friendly. 
Indeed, it must be confessed that Lord Rosebery's Triple 
Alliance—the paternity is assumed for the purpose of 
argument—has aroused scant enthusiasm in France, prin- 
cipally for three reasons. Nobody quite believes that the 
project is serious ; an unusually severe fit of Anglophobia 
is raging at present ; and, finally, a lurking suspicion pre- 
vails that Lord Rosebery is scarcely the statesman to 
engineer so gigantic a diplomatic upheaval. 


‘Tue ruthless and unscrupulous attacks of which M. 
Casimir-Perier has been the object at the hands of the 
Radical-cum-Socialist rag-tag and bobtail ever since his 
election have at last called forth a most significant counter 
demonstration. A delegation of members of the Re- 
publican Progressive Union has waited on the President, 
paid him a variety of merited compliments, and assured 
him that he possesses the confidence ot the group, As 
the Union is an influential body composed of men whose 
Republicanism is above suspicion, its action is most im- 
portant. It is understood that other Parliamentary groups 
will follow this excellent example, to the extreme satis- 
faction of all sane politicians. Disappointment was always 
in store for the agitators who hoped to hound M., Casimir. 
Perier into resigning the Presidency, but now that they 
have goaded the majority into recording a public protest 
against their excesses, they will find themselves hoist by 
their own petard. 


‘Scanpats and rumours of scandals are in reality the 
‘‘note” of the moment. The atmosphere is thick with 
revelations in progress and promised, till one is reminded 
of the feverish days of the Panama krach. Among the 
minor unsavoury matters that figure in this maelstrom of 
mud the Dreyfus incident stands out as supremely 
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important. In a measure it isa sort of pivot on which the 
lesser scandals hinge. One half of Paris is engaged in 
accusing the other half either of having aided and abetted 
Dreyfus or of attempting to screen him from punishment. 
The fact that the accused officer is a Jew has brought 
grist to the mill of the Anti-Semites who are giving utter- 
ance to enormities for which they deserve to be whipped. 
Ridicule far from killing in France to-day is a stepping- 
stone to fame and position, Let a man make an ass of him- 
self and he is assured of an audience that will applaud 
his antics. 


‘Ir is quite impossible to give in a paragraph any idea 
of the pyramidal absurdity of certain aspects of Parisian 
journalism, n revanche | would make this suggestion, 
devoutly hoping that for the everlasting merriment of all 
men it may be followed out by him to whom it is ad- 
dressed. Let Henri Rochefort write an article, to be 
published after his death, recording his true and un- 
varnished opinion of Edouard Drumont and—himself. 





‘ An apparently insignificant interpellation by M. Jules 
Guesde relating to the refusal of the Government to 
allow the opening at Roubaix of a municipal chemist’s 
shop led on Tuesday to a most important debate in the 
Chamber. Passing over some remarks of M. Guesde on 
the Franco-Russian alliance, which moved the Deputies to 
fury, and will be often quoted against the Socialists in the 
future as proof of their adhesion to the doctrines of Inter- 
nationalism, the essential features of the discussion were 
two. The admission was wrung from Guesde, poussé 
dans ses derniers retranchements, that he and his party would 
find themselves obliged to resort to foree—much of course 
against their will—if they failed to attain their ends by 
constitutional means. This threat should be a thorn in 
the side of its author for some time to come. 


‘Tue second notable incident of the sitting was the 
speech of M. Dupuy. The President of the Council spoke 
well and pluckily. “Going for” the Socialists, tooth and 
nail, he administered to them a most masterly drubbing. 
There is no doubt that the Prime Minister has shown 
vastly improved “form” of late. On this occasion he 
clearly exposed the pit into which the genuine Republi- 
cans are being invited to fall, that they may break their 
necks. He proved conclusively that the Roubain phar- 
macie would have been but the thin end of the wedge, 
the first step towards a general putting in practice by 
Socialist Municipalities of Collectivist principles. Was the 
Chamber prepared to countenance such a revolution? 
The answer was an emphatic “ no.”’ 





An interesting exhibition of work in black and white by 
artists who draw more or less regularly for the Daily and 
Weekly Graphic, will be open to the public at the Graphic 
Gallery, Strand, and is well worth seeing. There are 
excellent examples of Phil May, whose mastery of line has 
never been better displayed than in Rome, Good Friday 
1892, and in 4 New York Salon, sketches made during his 
tour round the world, and which have not yet been 
published, Paul Renouard has a few delightful sketches, 
notably one of an Irish incident—children carrying peat 
to school in paymert of their fees. Mr. H. M. Paget is 
represented by a clever drawing of Paderewski playing, 
Which on its own merits would repay a visit to the 
exhibition, The process of photographic reproduction 
often injures the best work, and it is only by seeing the 
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originals of many of the sketches in the Daily Graphic that 
the talent in journalistic art can be fully appreciated. 





Tue death of Rubinstein robs the world of a genius, and 
before genius is cold in its grave critics’ pens have settled 
with a nice assumption of finality the exact niche it is 
worthy to fill in the house of musical fame. It is im- 
possible to dismiss Rubinstein as a composer with the 
half-contemptuous patronage that seems to underlie even 
the best musical criticism. That he lacked inspiration is 
a verdict which no jury of musicians who have heard ‘ Mit 
Engel’ could honestly return. That he wrote too much is 
another matter, but in his immense field of composition 
the wheat of splendid work ought not to be overlooked 
because a critic on the prowl can point to the tares of 
platitude and commonplace. It is Rubinstein’s mis- 
fortune that as long as his greatness as a pianist, who 
absolutely effaced himself in the composer whom he was 
interpreting, remains in the memories of men, so long will 
his genius as a creator be overshadowed. 


Messrs. Innes will usher in the New Year with a venture, 
which deserves to receive a warm welcome from all earnest 
Churchmen, in the shape of Zhe Minster, a publication 
which is to supplant the Newbery House Magazine, and to 
be conducted primarily in the interests of Churchmen. 
The list of contributors to the first number includes the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Headmaster of Harrow, 
and the Dean of St. Paul’s ; but the public need not fear 
an excess of solemnity, since Mr. Corney Grain, Mr, 
Linley Sambourne, Sir Edwin Arnold, aud Mr. George 
Saintsbury, are also of the company. We prophesy brilliant 
success for this journal. Another new magazine to come 
with the New Year is The Strand Musical, Magazine. 
It is to be issued by George Newnes and Co., Limited, to 
whom we wish better luck than anybody else has enjoyed 
from the musical public; but that, as most newspaper 
proprietors know to their cost, is not saying much ; at 
any rate it expresses inadequately our good-will towards 
these enterprising publishers. 





Tue Roxburghe Press is taking a new departure in 
issuing the ‘Time Limited Series’ of which the first 
volume will be Phantasms by Wirt Gerrare. All publica- 
tions included in the series will be absolutely new and 
prior publication in serial form is tabooed. ‘The book has 
for frontispiece the portrait of an unknown recurrent 
phantom drawn as it actually appeared to the artist on 
several occasions.’ The idea of the promoters of the series 
is that circumstances have made it necessary to recognise, 
by publication in a popular form once and for all, the fact 
that the life of books is exceedingly short in these days. 





Our hearty congratulations are offered to the National 
Review in connection with its forthcoming article by Lord 
Salisbury on the House of Lords, 





THE TRUE INWARDNESS 


Tuere is grieving, there is groaning, 
Like wild winds mid pine trees moaning, 
For the dearest hopes of Radicals are smashed ; 
If you mention Mr, Ramsay, 
They incontinently ‘damn’ say, 
Which is natural, their ‘ spirits being dashed.’ 


Yes, their hopes no longer soar far, 
For their sad at heart for Forfar, 
And distressing are the murmurs I have heard, 
For they say Sir Wilfrid’s thinking 
For relief he’ll take to drinking, 
And that holy Fowler said a naughty word, 
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Ah! methinks I hear the crabby 
And vituperative Labby 
Say ‘ This comes of choosing Rosebery, of course ’— 
While, to add to our affliction, 
Harcourt murmurs with conviction— 
‘That's a view which I can honestly endorse.’ 
So to ease my pent emotion 
Which is heaving like the ocean, 
For my Daily News and Chronicle I call, 
Then no more I mourn res fessas 
When I learn that this success has 
No political significance at all. 


‘No, there can be no connection 
Traced between this by-election 
And Home Rule, the House of Lords or Scottish Church, 
And you can’t be such a gaby 
As to think its meaning may be 
The democracy has left us in the Jurch. 
Why, then, why should we be caring ? 
Why dejected or despairing ? 
There's no cause for you to crow or us to cry ; 
If we’ve lost, we're quite contented ; 
‘Twas because the late lamented 
Mr. Robson was a Londoner—that’s why.’ M. S. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION 


HEER necessity renders it obligatory that these 
words should be written before the results of 
Thursday’s elections have become matter of common 
knowledge. Nor is this necessity a matter for un- 
mitigated sorrow, for the chastening consciousness that 
both sides are doubtful of the issue prevents us from 
bursting into paans which might hurt sensibilities 
without doing any good, and we are glad to be saved 
from giving expression to the bitterness which we 
should be compelled to express if it were found 
that Christ had come to his own, and_ that 
they had refused to receive him. As matters stand, 
there is an opportunity of giving utterance, as calmly 
and judicially as may be, to the observations which 
have to be made in this grave and solemn crisis in the 
history of England. This journal has never spoken 
with an uncertain sound concerning the matter which, 
for many months now, has agitated London to its 
depths. ‘Time was when some of those who wish well 
towards the National Observer were heard to say that 
to take the Christian side in the controversy involved 
an incidental responsibility in that the ultimate con- 
flict might, in some unexplained fashion, affect the 
prospects of the Unionist cause in London. This idea was, 
in our judgment, a mere nightmare; but if it had been 
just, the responsibility must have been undertaken none 
the less by those who believe, with us, that to nurture the 
children of the State in the principles of true religion 
is infinitely more important than to maintain the 
integrity of the Empire itself. Now we are unable, 
save as students, to realise any religion or to consider 
any religion worth teaching or worth having which 
does not recognise the Divinity of the Founder of 
Christianity as an absolute, paramount, and un- 
questionable fact. It follows that, the question 
having been raised once and for all, it became our 
piain duty, as it became the duty of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Lord Salisbury, 
and others who were in no sense responsible for the 
original raising of the issue, to follow conscience. 
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And now what follows? Let us assume that 
Christianity has triumphed all along the line in spite 
of such calumny and misrepresentation as would disgrace 
the most corruptly vulgar constituency in the United 
States. ‘That, we say boldly, is the issue which we 
expect. In that case it will be the plain duty of the 
majority to use their victory soberly, prudently, and 
with justice. If the limits of toleration were exceeded 
when, in the presumed interests of sundry Unitarians 
and Jews, it was demanded that the overwhelming 
majority of the children of the State should be nurtured 
in a religion which was no religion at all because 
it was deprived of its essence, it will remain none the 
less true that toleration is a noble feeling and that the 
scruples of Christian Nonconformists are to be treated 
with delicate respect ; and not with less but rather with 
greater respect for that they have been misled into 
suspecting us of a desire to instil extreme dogmas. We 
want to teach Christianity pure and simple, we desire to 
inculcate the doctrines which are common to every Chris- 
tian faith,and ifany Christian member of the School Board 
should presume to attempt to push the victory farther— 
not that the warning is necessery—then we should be 
among the first to brand him as guilty of black 
treachery. But Christian teaching, that is to say 
distinct teaching of children, whose innocent minds 
are apt in the reception of divine truth, that Christ is 
God, we must have; and we must have it, must insist 
upon having it at all costs, because, to take a lower 
standpoint, but one not to be disregarded, true and 
national religion is the foundation of national discipline. 

And if those who have worked against us, following 
their consciences with all sincerity (albeit descending 
to devices which were distinctly Jesuitical in a party 
which scented sacerdotalism where no sacerdotalism 
was), shall be found to have the upper hand—what then ? 
Surely it will be the duty of Christians, with patience, 
courage and industry, to fight the battle of their 
Master in the constituencies until they shall have won 
it. They must fight it by earnest work among parents, 
by missionary work among children, must strain every 
nerve to prevent the growth of an undisciplined and 
irreligious generation such as that which has produced 
in France, not one or two, but many murderous 
Anarchists, men who, because they had not been 
imbued in childhood with the discipline of religion, 
developed into rebels against every kind of authority. 
Above all it must be remembered that upon this single 
point of the Divinity of Christ, which includes the 
whole truth of religion, there can be no compromise. 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN SCOTLAND 


yy EVER have the prospects of the Unionist party 
1 in Scotland looked so bright and encouraging as 


they do at the present time. It would be a great mis- 
take to put down the brilliant victory in Forfarshire as 
due to mere fickleness on the part of a single constitu- 
ency. It is rather indicative of the trend of political 
thought north of the Tweed, cf the ‘enormous pro- 
gress’ which, as Lord Salisbury remarked at Edinburgh 
the other day, Conservative and Unionist principles 
have made in the minds of the Scottish people during 
the last few years. ‘There has been an extraordinary 
change in the political sentiment of Scotland since the 
time—scarcely eleven years ago—when a Conservative 
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writer discussing in one of the Reviews the then pro- 
blem, ‘ Why Conservatism fails in Scotland,’ character- 
ised the party as ‘so weak that, saving in a few 
constituencies, the public looked upon their cause as a 
thing of the past.’ One of the results of Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘ pilgrimage of passion’ in 1880 was the return of no 
fewer than fifty-one Liberal members from Scotland out 
of a total of sixty, and the General Election of 1885 
did not improve matters much for the Conservatives, 
for, out of the seventy-two members returned by Scot- 
land under the extended Franchise and Redistribution 
Acts, they had only ten members. By that time, how- 
ever, Conservative organisation in Scotland was receiving 
more attention than had previously been bestowed upon 
it, and the party was beginning to make headway in 
the constituencies, although their influence was not 
strong enough to be felt at the polls. Since 1885 the 
progress of Constitutional principles has been most 
remarkable, and the presence of (including the new 
member for Forfarshire) twenty-four Scottish Unionists 
in the House of Commons by no means represents the 
full strength of the Unionist rank and file north of the 
Tweed. 

As showing the steady progress which the Constitu- 
tional party has been making it is worthy of notice that 
in the only constituencies in Scotland (fifty in number) 
in which contests took place at each of the last three 
General Elections, while the total Conservative vote in 
1885 was 140,124, in 1886 the Unionist vote was 
148,041, and in 1892 it was 166,937. The further 
increase at the subsequent by-elecfions brings the 
figures up to 169,876 being a total increase of about 15 
per cent. as compared with 1886 and of fully 21 per 
cent. as compared with 1885. ‘The remarkable progress 
which is still being made, as disclosed by the recent 
polls in those Scotch constituencies in which there have 
been by-election contests, is very significant. All the 
contests, it must be remembered, "have taken place in 
recognised Radical strongholds. Now the result has 
been not only the capture by the Unionists of two seats, 
but the reduction of the Ministerialist majorities in the 
case of the other five, leaving only one in which the 
Government has been able to hold its own. Out of 
the eight constituencies referred to there were seven in 
which contests took place at each of the three last 
General Elections. In 1885 the Conservative vote in 
these was 14,909, in 1886 the Unionist vote was 16,699, 
in 1892 it was 21,242; and the by-elections have 
brought it up to 24,181—an increase of about 14 per 
cent. as compared with 1892, of fully 41 per cent. as 
compared with 1886, and of no less than 62 per cent. 
as compared with 1885. On the other hand the 
Liberal vote is now fully 20 per cent. /ess in these 
seven constituencies than it was in 1885 and even as 
compared with 1886 it has only increased about 10 per 
cent. as against the Unionist increase of fully 41 per 
cent. To put the matter in another way, the aggregate 
Liberal majority in the seven constituencies referred to, 
amounting in 1885 to the very handsome total of 
20,229, was reduced in 1886 to 7662, fell in 1892 to 
7033, and now stands at 3668, being a reduction in 
nine years of no less than 16,561 votes. Well might 
one exclaim with Dominie Sampson, ‘ Prodigious !’ 

During the past two years alone the aggregate Glad- 
stonian Liberal majority in the seven constituencies 
mentioned has diminished, it will be observed, by 3365 
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votes, although the practical result has been the loss of 
only two seats. It is notorious that the next General 
Election is being looked forward to by Scottish Minis- 
terialists with fear and trembling, and this is scarcely 
surprising, for the loss of less than this number of votes, 
differently distributed, might cost them 14 seats. In 
14 constituencies at present represented by Gladstonian 
Liberals the aggregate majority amounts to only 3177 
votes. ‘There are no fewer than 25 constituencies held 
by majorities less than that which Sir John Rigby had 
in Forfarshire at last General Election and which has 
now disappeared. As a matter of fact the Radical 
ascendency in Scotland rests upon a much less firm 
basis than is generally supposed. It is true that, even 
yet, Unionists hold only 24 out of the 72 seats—33 
per cent. of the representation—but this, as has been 
already indicated, does not correctly reflect their strength. 
There are figures to prove this. At the last General 
Election there were 70 contests (the Universities 
returned two Conservatives unopposed) and, substituting 
by-election figures in the case of constituencies in which 
there have been contests since, the total number of 
votes recorded was—Gladstonian Liberal 248,539, 
Unionist 210,492, Labour and Socialist 6617. The 
Unionists it will be observed polled fully 45 per cent. 
of the votes in these contests. But, as Lord Salisbury 
once pointed out, perhaps the best method of ascer- 
taining the relative strength of parties is to see what 
number of votes is required to change the result of 
the election. Applying this test we find that so slight 
is the actual difference of strength between the parties 
that were 1332 electors in certain constituencies to vote 
differently from what they did two years ago the result 
would be to give to the Unionists a majority of the 
Scottish representatives. 


THE SCHEME FOR ‘BOSSING’ LONDON 


S time goes on we are more and more confident 
that the arguments arrayed in this journal 
against the Farrer-Courtney Report will prevail. It is 
much that they have been emphatically re-urged by 
Lord Salisbury, by Sir Edward Clarke, and by other 
men of high consideration ; it is more that they are not 
only making way amongst the local authorities whom 
the London County Council hopes to put into a sort of 
rope-harness, but are beginning to be heard in the 
debates of the Council itself. 

On Tuesday the Council met to consider a very 
remarkable resolution, formulated by one of its special 
committees some weeks ago, but then postponed. This 
resolution is a pet of our own, on account of the sweet 
barbaric nakedness of its arrogance. Everybody who 
is not a London County Councillor is aware that 
the Spring Gardens conclave is only one of a good 
many civic bodies ; more respectable than some (the 
Corporation of New York, for example), but with far 
less title to respect than others, like the Corporation of 
London. But amongst these Councillors there is an 
idea that the London County Council was intended to 
serve as an auxiliary to the House of Commons. 
Accordingly, no sooner did the Courtney-Farrer 
Report appear than the Council’s Select Committee on 
London Government drew up a resolution to this 
effect. ‘The London Council, perceiving that the pro- 
posals of the Commission are satisfactory in the main, 
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authorises its Select Committee ‘to communicate with 
Her Majesty's Government with a view to early 
legislation on the subject... The pretension here 
is absolutely ridiculous, though much more than 
laughable. ‘'To communicate with Her Majesty's 
Government’, as one Sovereign State does with 
another; ‘with a view to early legislation, 
the language of one ‘high contracting Power’ 
to another when evasion is suspected and cannot 
be allowed. As a matter of fact the London 
County Council has exactly the same right to ‘com- 
municate with the Government with a view to early 
legislation’ that the parish of Islington has. ‘The 
beadle of the parish of Islington is equally privileged. 
So are the beadles of the other parishes; and if there 
be no such officials it does not matter. All the same, 
they have as much right as the London County Council 
to associate themselves with the Government in legis- 
lating for the municipal reconstruction of London. 

This modest resolution, however, was not discussed 
on Tuesday, because an amendment to it, moved by Sir 
John Lubbock, was taken first; and then began a 
debate of such importance that it had to be adjourned. 
Sir John’s amendment is in two clauses, and means a 
great deal. In the first clause he sets forth that 
‘in as much’ as the Commissioners declare that ‘the 
reform of London government is dependent both on a 
rearrangement of local areas of administration, and on 
a repartition of functions between the central and local 
authorities with a view to enlarging the powers of the 
local bodies,’ the Council should address Her Majesty’s 
Government praying that effect may be given to those 
suggestions of the Report ‘ which aim at the constitution 
of local governing bodies with increased authority and 
dignity.’ That, we take it, means the creation of so 
many distinct municipalities linked to a central 
authority. The second clause of Sir John Lubbock’s 
amendment is much to the purpose also. It declares 
the inexpediency of ‘interfering with the existing 
central authorities of London’ (meaning the old Cor- 
poration on the one hand, the County Council on the 
other), ‘until the rearrangement of areas of local 
administration and the repartition of functions have 
been settled.” Finally, the amendment proposed nego- 
tiation with the Old City for a common plan. 

This suggestive amendment being read, a debate 
began from which we hope a great deal. On the first 
point of all, the constitution and authority of the Com- 
mission, Sir John Lubbock said no more than that ‘ he 
was sure the Commissioners intended to approach the 
question in a spirit of strict impartiality.’ In seconding 
the amendment, Mr. Boulnois was more instructive. 
The public may take it from him that while ‘not one 
member of the Commission possessed any knowledge of 
London government, two were selected by family ties, 
and both those gentlemen were also related by family 
ties to a prominent member of the County Council ; 
who, he believed, was on the Special Committee, and of 
course helped to prepare the scheme.’ Our readers may 
remember that we never said a word about all that, 
though it is a serious addition to demerits of a different 
character; namely, insufficiency of numbers and an 
entirely inadequate weight of authority. Sir John 
Lubbock’s chief point was one that should be carefully 
pondered, because it casts a certain light over the whole 
of the Report, whether we look to its substance or its 
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spirit. He, too, has observed that while the Commis- 
sion professes in general terms a great desire to 
strengthen the authority of the local bodies, its par- 
ticular suggestions are never directed to that end. 
Thus, the Commissioners are clear, in the abstract, that 
‘the local bodies should be entrusted with every duty 
which they could conveniently discharge ;* and then, 
to illustrate their meaning, they decide that the City 
ought to be stripped of many a duty which it has dis- 
charged and still discharges with perfect convenience and 
unaccused competence. The City has managed its funds 
well enough and unselfishly enough to spend a million 
on the Tower Bridge, as well as heaps of money on 
such gifts to larger London as the Holborn Viaduct, 
the markets, Burnham Beeches and Epping Forest. 
But—together with the funds, of course--such duteous 
work as this is to be taken away from the ‘local body’ 
which has done it so well, and given to a new-born 
central authority which is in danger of breaking down 
under the number and the hazard of its undertakings ! 
That is how the Commissioners interpret their deep 
desire that local bodies shall be entrusted with all the 
duties they can conveniently discharge. And if this is to 
be the treatment of one local body, why not of the rest ? 
That is Sir John Lubbock’s question, to which we will 
add another, which is this: If the other local bodies are 
not to be stripped of their property and the honourable 
duty of administering it for the general good, why is 
the generous Old City singled out for humiliation and 
robbery? For whose pleasure is the exception made, 
or what ambitions, envies, jealousies is it meant to 
satisfy ? 

Sir John Iubbock might have given at least one 
other illustration of the Commissioners’ anxiety to 
strengthen the local bodies. This is to be found in the 
recommendation that the central authority shall make 
rules for the subordinate organisations, and limit their 
powers of assessment and exoenditure. But though he 
did not touch on these most significant proposals, Sir 
Jobn made an extremely good case for his amendment ; 
and Mr. Boulnois bettered it in a speech that went un- 
equivocally for marking London out into several great 
municipalities. Mr. Dickinson, Deputy Chairman of 
the Council, spoke on the other side; making one 
statement of very distinct importance. He said : ‘ He 
could not agree that the Report in any way pointed 
out that the reform of London government was depen- 
dent on a rearrangement of areas of local administration, 
and a repartition of functions between the central and 
local authorities with a view to enlarging the powers 
of the local bodies. Certainly not. Mr. Dickinson is 
quite right. As we said some weeks ago, the proposal 
is one for setting up a central authority (the County 
Council) over dozens of comparatively feeble parochial 
organisations with fewer powers than they now enjoy. 
That is the plan, and the Deputy Chairman’s acknow- 
ledgment of its true character is an answer to the 
Unificationists whe told Lord Salisbury that he did not 
understand the Report when he said what Mr. Dickinson 
says. ‘This is a matter that we shall hear much more 
of. Alone,it should damn the Commissioners’ scheme 
as a sure and certain provision for ignorant, confused, 
tyrannical government. If this description of it needs 
correction, it is that ‘government’ is not the right 
word, ‘ Bossing’ is the word ; the only word for what 
is intended, 
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MR. RHODES’s VISIT 


R. RHODES’S arrivals in this country are not so 
unfrequent as to cause absolute amazement. A 
man of many devices, he must come to the capitalists 
for the wherewithal. His present visit, however, differs 
from the others in that it follows close upon the con- 
clusion of a remarkably successful war. With a hand- 
ful of volunteers, and at a comparatively trifling cost, 
he has conquered a Zulu race without incurring an 
Isandlwana. What is more, he has taught, or should 
have taught, the military authorities certain lessons of 
permanent utility in the conduct of native campaigns. 
He deserves, therefore, a welcome of unusual cordiality, 
and that welcome he has received from more quarters 
than one. ‘The press has been most complimentary, 
in spite of the amusing lecture on journalistic short- 
comings which he thought fit to deliver at Plymouth. Mr 
Rhodes should really have discovered by this time that 
he gains nothing by rendering railing for railing to 
Mr. Labouchere and the Daily Chronicle. If they did 
describe the expedition as ‘a mixture of murderers and 
thieves, why rake up the extremely foolish remark at 
this time of day? He is almost as angry with another 
section of the press which refused to take him, at the 
outset, on his own valuation. It remained ‘tentatively 
watching us, to see how the matter would turn out.’ 
Unfortunately the most omniscient of editors has 
occasionally to suspend his judgment in dealing with 
distant affairs, pending information from some trust- 
worthy correspondent. Besides, Mr. Rhodes, in his 
more vainglorious moments, could not be represented 
adequately by the largest type, with notes of exclama- 
tion after every second sentence. 

It is not the case that any of the Cape Premier's 
countrymen, who are worthy of the name, ever ‘ regarded 
the addition of a new province to the Empire as a 
criminal act.’ On the contrary, they applauded his 
proceedings in the past, and they are glad of any 
indication as to his future intentions. Concerning 
Mashonaland, Mr. Rhodes speaks hopefully enough, 
and we can only trust that his unlimited confidence 
will be justified. From the fact that the natives are 
settling down to steady work, we infer that the new 
administration is acting smoothly. His report as to the 
gold-reefs concerns more particularly the shareholders 
in the British South Africa Company, who must be 
getting anxious to finger their dividends. We seem, 
somehow, to have heard before about that belt from 
‘Tati to Umtali, and mere reports, however favourable, 
will not make a Johannesburg. Still the country can 
undoubtedly be colonised by an agricultural population 
and to that end rapidity of communication is indispens- 
able. Mr, Rhodes can already point to the completion 
of the Beira railway to Chimoio, and the construction 
thence of a road to Fort Salisbury. This in itself con- 
stitutes no small achievement, and at least it puts a 
stop to the unreasonable grumblings in which the 
settlers have lately indulged. However, it is not Mr. 
Rhodes’s way to remain content with actual results, 
however meritorious. He intends to tap Mashonaland 
from the south as well as the east. .\ccordingly the 
line to Mafeking is to be extended through Palapye to 
Buluwayo, The sturdy beggar hopes to extract 
£200,000 from the Imperial Treasury ; and Sir William 
Harcourt’s reputation for consistency is not so robust 
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that the vote on the Uganda railway need vex his con- 
science. Mr. Rhodes also promises a further elongation 
of his transcontinental telegraph, which has practically 
reached Blantyre, and will soon be at Tanganyika. Even 
if the Cape to Cairo ideal be never achieved, there 
seems no reason why the wire should not connect South 
Africa, Nyassaland and East Africa through Uganda. 

Mr. Rhodes is Premier of Cape Colony, and he 
naturally considers Cape ‘Town ‘the administrative 
centre of South Africa.’ History and geography give 
him a perfect right to make that statement, and we 
quite agree that Bechuanaland and Mashonaland will 
ultimately come under its control. At present the 
variety of Governments is preparing the way for amal- 
gamation, and nothing can be gained by hurrying the 
issues. Mr. Rhodes, indeed, offers a most salutary 
warning when he remarks that the unification of South 
Africa must te ‘the work of time.” It means the 
reonciliation of racial differences which go far deeper 
than those accompanying forms of rule. Possibly 
the Glen Grey Act with its native reserves may 
eventually solve the great black difficulty. As yet it is 
in the purely experimental stage, and meantime the 
negroes are increasing far more rapidly than the whites. 
Besides, friction between the Dutch and British 
elements would be deplorable, and to that end even 
President Kriiger must be tolerated. Mr. Rhodes 
may speak from interested motives, but he also talks 
sound sense when he deprecates ‘ any particularly 
forward policy’ in the Transvaal. An upheaval there 
would cause the ground to tremble throughout South 
Africa. Again, though we confess that the annexa- 
tion of Swaziland by the Boer Republic is none too 
palatable, the Colonial Office has no other course than 
to yield. The Swazis are unfit for independence: 
they catinot be governed through Natal, and the joint 
control has broken down. [President Kriiger, we 
should hope, will have sufficient prudence to see that 
by unduly exasperating the tribe he would bring his 
own reckoning-day very near. Still less will he venture 
to abrogate the rights of the British residents in Swazi- 
land after the dismal precedent of the Transvaal. 
Rather will their admission to citizenship show the 
absurdity of depriving Johannesburg of the franchise, 
and so good will spring from evil, despite Sir E. Ashmead 
Bartlett Salonio. 


AN APPEAL FOR PAY 


DEPUTATION of those who are tired of serving 

the good cause for naught has waited on Lord 
Rosebery. It was not a Bill to satisfy the aspiration 
of the people which brought them to Downing Street. 
They would rather not have any Bill at all, but a 
resolution, if things could be managed in that more 
convenient method. Unhappily they cannot. Resolu- 
tions may be good for cowing the House of Lords. At 
least Lord Rosebery says they are, but highly as he 
estimates their power, he does not think them of force 
sufficient to confer a comfortable subsistence at the 
public expense on members of the House of Commons. 
Now this was what the deputation was after. Like the 
Cavaliers of whom Dugald Dalgetty thought that they 
could not be expected to go to war at their own charge, 
the members of this body are anxious to he fixed on 
the great question of pay and allowances. They came 
in short to remind the Prime Minister that among the 
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many promises his party has lavished for the purpose 
of getting office was one to the effect that members of 
the House of Commons should be paid. ‘The deputa- 
tion wanted toe know when the happy day on which the 
elect of the people would fiad themselves elected to the 
enjoyment of something quarterly was going to dawn. 
They were also prepared .with suggestions as to how 
much the something ought to be. 

The interview was most interesting as throwing a 
valuable light on the relations of chief and followers. 
It was, indeed, touching to see how anxious all these 
gentlemen (we take our substantive from Mr. David 
Holmes) were that, for the sake of the nation, they 
should be paid on a scale commensurate to their 
dignity. They held it unjust that representative work- 
ing men who have generally given up working (in the 
trade-union sense) at an early period of life, and have 
taken instead to living by writing and lecturing for the 
general good, should not be supported by the general 
purse. Their notion of the scale at which their pay 
should be fixed may perhaps be taken to show their 
estimate of the respective dignities of work proper, and 
of the talking and writing to which they have, of 
course, out of love of humanity only, devoted themselves, 
instead of remaining, as they would have preferred, 
in the more worthy position of agricultural labourers, 
bricklayers, or journeymen engineers. Mr. Burns, who 
thinks no man worth more than £500, puts the salary 
of a member of Parliament at £250 a year. This sum 
does not, we suspect, represent all a people’s represen- 
tative is really worth; but, said he, beggars must not 
be choosers, and so he fixed his figure at half the 
maximum value of a man. This modesty was not to 
the taste of the deputation, who greeted the broken 
hundred with murmurs and cries of ‘ £300, which 
was finally defined by Mr. Alderman Inskip as the 
‘minimum amount on which a man could reasonably be 
expected to go to Parliament and to maintain himself 
in anything like respectable decent form.’ So the 
beggars did choose ; and the workmen now know that 
the least sum on which those members of their class 
whom they have elected to Parliament cin support 
themselves, is about five times the wages of a skilled 
artisan. This is a triumph of equality. A man 
gives up being a ship’s cook or journeyman engineer, 
and takes to politics, which he approaches by 
the way of secretaryships of Unions and mem- 
bership of the County Council. For these sac- 
rifices he expects five times or so the pay of his 
original trade. As for the Prime Minister he thought 
nobly of the justice of this pretension in the abstract, 
but he whined rather dismally over the difficulty of 
satisfying it in the concrete, seeing how many other 
claimants there are who want something from the 
Ministry in return for support. He also showed how 
carefully he attends to the business of his place by con- 
fessing that he did not know that payment of members 
had been promised by Sir William Harcourt at an early 
date. Not a word was said about the Irish members, 
probably because those noble patriots would scorn the 
dirty money. So the latter-day Walpole, and the 
honourable members who have their price, parted 
unsatisfactorily enough we imagine, though withal 
politely. The Trade Unions have no immediate 
prospect of seeing themselves relieved of the burden of 

paying the expenses of the delegates they send to Par- 
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liament, and these delegates must have patience to wait 
for the happy day on which they will no longer depend 
directly on their masters, but will establish pleasant 
relations with the Consolidated Fund. 


SPLIT SOCIALISTS 


HE Radicals of all countries have one quality in 
common ; they are prolific in the sense that they 
have the bump of paternity. The Party may be com- 
pared to those other inchoate, rudimentary and undis- 
tinguished organisms that generate by the simple process 
of falling in pieces. An amocba, lacking the strength 
of mind—it has none, but for a good reason that does 
not invalidate the comparison—to support the responsi- 
bility of its single cell, halves itself, and faces the world 
relieved : so the Radical. The evil is that these repeated 
acts of reproduction result invariably in offspring even 
more ill-favoured than the parent. And the new shape 
begets other shapes, with the same unfortunate facility. 
Tey are variously dubbed, but are all classifiable for 
purposes of convenience as Revolutionaries. 
‘The manner of birth of these successive broods has 
received abundant illustration recently. In England 
the Labour Party has christened itself with some 
cunning, and is started on a career of mischief. The 
Radicals may deny that the babe is flesh of their flesh 
and blood of their blood, but it is a case, none the less, 
for an affiliation order. Oa the Continent the registrar 
of births of revolutionary parties is busy with entries. 
The position is the more interesting abroad as there at 
least three generations are engaged in bewailing the 
abominable difformity of their issue. ‘The Radicals 
have long looked askance at their enfants terribles the 
Socialists. Now the latter are in twain. Finally there 
are the Anarchists who may be regarded as a descrip- 
tion of grandchildren born out of due time. Leaving 
generalities, there is first the case of the German 
Socialists, who are really in a most interesting condi- 
tion. The split in the party has been widening for 
many a day but since the recent Congress at Frankfort 
the gulf yawns. The Socialists of Southern Germany 
under the leadership of von Vollmar have turned upon 
the Berlin triumvirate Bebel, Liebknecht, and Singer, 
and intend by rending them to attain to the dignity of 
a separate existence. Briefly the revolt of von 
Vollmar arises from his disinclination for what his 
adversaries call the strict rigour of the game. Berlin 
abhors him as a renegade because he is disposed to 
parley with the enemy, to stoop to the deceits of Par- 
liamentary agitation, to content himself with sops, 
The fact that his supporters are recruited from 
Bavaria and Baden is noteworthy at a moment when 
there are other signs in Germany of a rebellion against 
the Prussian hegemony. In France the party split 
dates, nominally, from another Congress that has just 
concluded, that of Nantes. It was brought to a head 
by a manifesto of the Working Men’s Socialist Revolu- 
tionary party issued last week. The document should 
move the philosophic Radical to tears. In it he is 
flagellated and packed about his business as.a poor 
drivelling Reactionary, barely disguised, without the 
Reactionary’s monstrous courage, and with a guileful- 
ness all his own. ‘Then comes the turn of the 
Radical’s next-of-kin—the Parliamentary Socialist 
whose voice is the voice of a Democrat, but whose 
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actions are a perpetual bending of the knee to Baal 
—the turn of Jaures, Millerand, et Cie, rabid 
Socialists one and all in the eyes of the benighted and 
affrighted bourgeois, but exposed as sorry dissemblers 
by the ‘pure’ of the Mountain; for the Third 
Republic has now its Mountain. In a word, the 
new party is of opinion that there has been enough 
of mincing matters. Its aim is Revolution, and it is 
not particular how it attains its end. Socialists 
lacking this splendid honesty and thoroughness of 
purpose are warned that they are found out, that their 
day is over, their glory departed. 

How often will this familiar object-lesson have to be 
repeated before the conviction is brought home to all 
reasonable minds that out of the Radical to-day can 
only come the Revolutionary of to-morrow? ‘The 
descensus Averni is inevitable. In the beginning the 
political quack is restrained by some regard for decency ; 
he recognises in some measure that wholesale spoliation 
is both an idiotic and a detestable party programme. 
So long as he can, and the more readily as he is utterly 
insincere, he remains mealy-mouthed. But the race is 
to the glibbest, to the man with the most preposterous 
nostrum. In order to float he throws scruple after 
scruple overboard till he finds himself committed to 
the nakedest nonsense that ever was. Occasionally he 
takes fright and stops short at this or that Rubicon. 
He is then in the position of the French Radicals: a 
party threatened with extinction, mummified, cutting a 
most ridiculous figure. In the meantime those of his 
former associates who have ventured a stage further, are 
fain to promise everything, to champion every imbe- 
cility that is grafted on tothecreed. In this unenviable 
position they avail themselves to the full of the one 
resource left them—to be chary of performance. When 
it is necessary to act they affect a preference for mild 
expedients, for constitutional reform; advertise them- 
selves in fact as painless dentists. In the end this last 
pretence has to be abandoned also, Qui veut la fin veut 
les moyens: the stripped Socialist, become a Sans- 
Culotte, opines that September massacres may have their 
utility. After all the millennium is cheap at the cost of 
the lives of a few bourgeois. Such a millennium too— 
an age when those of us who are not dangling from 
lanternes shall rejoice in their share of the communistic 
tooth-brush. 


PARTICULARISM IN GERMANY 


HE topic of the week, broached by the Standard 
and greedily consumed by the serious press abroad, 

has been Germany’s prospect of filling the vacancy of 
‘isolated power in Europe.’ <A kindred topic, reacting 
perhaps on the other, is forging to the front: Prussia’s 
position as the isolated State within the German Empire. 
Prussian journalists still write airily of Germans having 
‘fought for their unity, but, however true this may be 
of the Prussians themselves, it can hardly extend to the 
others who followed their lead at Sadowa and Sedan 
only to be surprised by the proclamation of a German 
empire. ‘That empire, however much it may have 
contributed to the aggrandisement of the German name, 
has done so at the cost of subordinated national indi- 
vidualities and of a grinding militarism. The principal 
States were permitted to retain a semblance of inde- 
pendence, but from the first there was scarcely any 
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pretence to treat them as co-ordinate and to all intents 
and parposes they were as much mediatised as the 
humblest duchy, so that Prince Hohenlohe was only 
blurting out an unpleasant truth when he remarked to 
Prince Ludwig of Bavaria, ‘What you are, I am too.” 

It is not an exaggeration to say that in many States 
of the German Empire—loyal Hanover and ‘bold 
Bavaria, for example—the Prussian name is as much 
detested as the French. While the glamour of victory 
remained, it was impossible to do much to relieve the 
allies from the yoke of the victor. But now that another 
generation has arisen and the principal actors in the 
old drama are dead or disgraced or otherwise consigned 
to oblivion, Particularism can raise its head hopefully 
once more. It is indeed at the bottom of more of the 
recent crises than many imagine. The Sovereigns of 
the State, which lost their identity in the formation of 
the Empire have not been content with the empty 
semblance of sovereignty which was alone left them, and 
their diplomacy has been steadfastly directed—the 
patriotism of their peoples having enthusiastically 
applauded them—toward the recovery of their ancient 
integrity. To the unobservant there may have 
seemed small significance in the accrediting of Baron 
Bodmann to Stuttgart and Munich, by the Grand 
Duke of Baden, or the presence of Count Tauffkirchen 
as Bavarian Minister in Wurtemburg. But the revival 
of diplomatic relatioys between separate States in the 
Empire is a distincc mark of separated nationality, 
and one which the rulers of Prussia have zealously but 
vainly sought to combat throughout. ‘That Baden 
should now be among the foremost in loosening the 
bonds of Prussian hegemony is not to the credit of 
Prussian diplomacy, for Baden was the first after the 
establishment of the Empire in 1871 to discontinue 
diplomatic relations with the other States of the Empire 
as she is now the first to resume them. Last year no 
inconsiderable irritation was caused in Prussia by the 
appointment of a Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, but the present is a yet more 
emphatic step. ‘lo it some persons, usually well- 
informed, have attributed the fall of Count Caprivi, 
whose intimacy with the Grand Duke of Baden had long 
been a subject of complaint with his Imperial master. 

One thing is certain, that the difficulties of Young 
Father William are rapidly gathering volume. The 
isolation of Prussia in Germany is becoming unmistak- 
able. On the one hand, the perennial opponents of 
autocracy observe a vulture’s attitude of expectancy ; 
on the other, the whole South of the German Empire 
and a great part of the North are honeycombed with 
Particularism. All are agreed in recognising a struggle 
in the air, but not the habitual struggle between the 
might of Autocracy and the might of Democracy, 
Isolated merely in Germany, or merely in Europe, the 
German monarch might rest tranquil in the confidence 
engendered by good rifles and trusty subjects; but 
against foes at home, conjoined with foes abroad, there 
remains only an appeal to Providence—that Provi- 
dence which is proverbially on the side of the heaviest 
battalions. And the sins of Bismarck may be visited 
upon the Sovereign, whose title to the reverence of 
posterity is that he relegated that selfsame Bismarck 
to obscurity. At the same time it must be remembered 
that there is a considerable extra-Prussian majority in 
the Cabinet. 
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ENDING THE BARING LIQUIDATION 


HIS week has brought forth the long-looked-for 
announcement that the remainder of the Baring 
estate will shortly be taken off the hands of the Bank of 
England. Such rapid progress has been made this year 
with the realisation of the saleable securities belonging to 
the estate, that it is not surprising the step of relieving 
the Bank of further responsibility has been taken, What 
remain of the assets must be little better than the lees, a 
collection of indigestible stocks for which the market is 
not likely to have an appetite for many a day. When the 
crash came four years ago, it was fondly assumed that the 
securities, ‘other than South American,’ would prove the 
most satifactory of the holdings, but the reverse has proved 
to be the case. For the Argentine and Uruguayan stocks 
have gradually been disposed of at fairly advantageous 
terms, while the miscellaneous stocks have remained 
practically unsaleable. The syndicate, or trust, which is 
to be formed, chiefly by connections of the old firm, will 
have to take over, besides the remnants of the private 
properties of the partners, the dregs of the South American 
holdings and an assortment of sadly depreciated securities, 
among which Manchester Ship Canal shares will bulk 
pretty largely. It is fitting that such ‘assets’ should be 
resumed by the Barings and their friends, for the Bank of 
England cannot hope to make anything of them and it is 
more than doubtful if they would furnish sufficient to pay 
the expenses of the liquidation. 

We are thus nearing the end of one of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of nineteenth-century 
finance, Early this year the last meeting in connection 
with the winding-up of the Overend Gurney estate was 
held, and it is curious to find the same twelve months 
witnessing the final acts in the financial dramas of 1866 
and 1890. The conjunction is suggestive. Many super- 
ficial folk have held that the Bank of England would have 
done greater service to the community had it let the 
Barings fail. The justification of the Bank’s action 
is the fact that not a solitary banking or commercial 
failure followed the crisis of 1890. In 1866 banks and 
mercantile firms failed by the score. No doubt markets 
were booming, credit was expanding, and trade advancing 
‘by leaps and bounds’ within a shorter space after 1866 
than has elapsed since 1890, But since the earlier date 
trade conditions had altered materially, and the failure of 
Messrs. Baring to meet their maturing acceptances would 
have had infinitely farther reaching consequences than the 
stoppage of Overend Gurney and Company. Undoubt- 
edly Mr. Lidderdale’s method of treating the 1890 crisis 
has been detrimental to Stock Exchange business and 
perhaps to financial circles in general, but the mercantile 
interests of the country were safeguarded and they were 
the more important. It should be remembered that the 
liabilities of the Barings as ascertained on 11th December, 
1890, were close on £22,000,000, and that out of over 
£25,000,000 of assets only some £9,000,000 consisted of 
Stock Exchange securities, so that the mercantile interests 
involved were much greater than the financial. 

After the liquidation had been six months in progress 
the Baring estate owed the Bank of England seven and a 
half millions sterling, a liability reduced gradually to 
£35,450,000 in March this year, and to £2,409,000 by the 
ehd of August. Before September was half through it 
had been further reduced, and since that date blocks of 
Uruguayan and Buenos Ayres Waterworks bonds have 
been sold. At the end of August the estimated surplus 
of assets was £667,412, or nearly double the balance esti- 
mated eighteen months earlier, when the securities were 
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revalued and written down. The pessimists who then 
anticipated a deficiency have been disappointed, and now 
the possibility that loss can fall on any one but the Barings 
and their friends has been finally averted. Though the 
members of the old firm have been stripped of all their 
possessions, have sold or let their homes, dispersed their 
herds, and disposed of their pictures, there is still a good 
deal of money among their connections. The recon- 
structed firm, with limited liability, retained much of the 
old commercial business because a million of hard cash 
was put into the company, and in a time of distrust and 
uncertainty people have confidence in a house known to have 
funds and to have been relieved of all the elements which 
tend towards discredit. The prosperity of the company 
has excited ill-natured comment, but seeing that the 
Barings and their friends must ultimately bear the brant 
of any loss resulting from the winding-up of the old busi- 
ness, this was rather gratuitous. We are inclined to doubt 
whether the removal of the ‘ incubus’ of Baring liquida- 
tion will have all the inspiriting effects that have been 
anticipated. It has been a convenient scapegoat for the 
continued depression, and when it is no longer there to 
bear the ignominy some other excuse will have to be 
invented, 
conclusion of the liquidation gives rise to is how the Bank 
It has no 


Really the only interesting question that the 


is going to employ the money now released. 
doubt made comfortable profits out of its advances to the 
estate, and now, with Consols too dear to buy, it finds its 
unemployed funds suddenly reinforced. With the glut of 
idle capital intensified we may actually find people regret- 
ting the disappearance of the Baring bugbear. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal’) 
Gaunt’s Club, November 25, 1894. 
My pear Percy, 


I quite agree with you that we are all getting a 
little tired of the eternal Muscovite, his death and his 
nuptials, but at the same time let me inform you that 
these same ceremonies have been so ‘ worked ’—to use a 
somewhat vulgar expression—by the Russian wire-pullers, 
that even the French and the German—as you probably 
know have been deceived as to the en/enle cordiale which 
it is supposed has sprung up between the Great Bear and 
the British Lion. 
and show apart, if it be possible for anything more than an 


Now, my dear fellow, I ask you, pomp 


armed peace to exist between ourselves and Russia? It is 
true that the Czar is an autocrat, but directly the Czar 
does not do what his subjects wish he is made away with 
to make room for a more ‘ patriotic’ successor, It is all 
very well for the Prince of Wales to have an influence over 
his nephew by marriage, but thoseastute Tartar gentlemen, 
who have theireyes turned towards Hindostan, no more care 
for family amenities than you do for the quarrels which 
are continually occurring at Court balls as to the ambigu 
ous claim to dancing known as ‘hospiteren.’ I remember 
having heard a yarn in this respect, anent that capital host 
and good fellow, Sir Hubert Jerningham. I think that 
the incident occurred at Darmstadt, where he was chargé 
d’affaires, At a ball at the Casino he ‘ hospitered’ a 
young lady, not knowing that she was in charge of a 
bloodthirsty lieutenant of artillery. The latter challenged 
the Englishman to fight; but Jerningham, with that 
finesse which has ever distinguished him, threatened to 
report the matter to the commandant of the town for 
insubordination to a superior, he (Jerningham) claiming 
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rank with a German colonel. The lieutenant caved in, 
and Jerningham dispensed with the pistols for two and 
coffee for one. This may give you a wrinkle under similar 
circumstances ; though I do not suppose that your posi- 
tion in the diplomatic service is nowadays equal to that of 
a full-blown cadet in the Imperial Navy. 

‘Water, water, everywhere,’ and apparently, as was the 
case with Coleridge’s ancient bluejacket, not a drop to 
drink. But round about Windsor the gracious and kindly 
interest of the Queen in the misfortunes of her neighbours 
has been so thorough, so unostentatious, and so thoughtful 
that only those who really know the ‘ins and outs’ can 
appreciate it. I know of one case in which, when the 
unfortunate occupant of a certain cottage has feared immi- 
nent drowning for himself and family, Her Majesty has 
sent down every few hours day by day to assure the 
threatened household of instant refuge and relief. There 
is no Sovereign like our own, and long may she be spared 
tous. The adventures of Dr. Warre in a punt on the 
Slough road, and the subsequent dismissal of the Eton 
boys to their homes tend to show that the college of the 
Blessed Mary, despite recent improvements, is not above 
suspicion in the matter of drainage. It is gravely stated 
that huge fires are being burnt throughout college, and 
that the lads are to reassemble on December the First. 
If I were the father of a modern Etonian I should think 
twice over this proposal. The dangerous period is when 
the waters subside, not when they are out. Would it not 
be more sensible to proclaim the Christmas holidays now 
and summon the boys a full fortnight earlier in January ? 
At all events this scheme would recoup their unhappy 
parents, 

The death of the Dowager Duchess of Montrose has 
been described almost universally as ‘a blow to the turf.’ 
1 confess that I do not look upon Her Grace’s regretted 
demise in the same light. No doubt but that she was a 
consistent supporter of racing and had a shrewd head in 
the business, but, as a matter of fact, she was continually 
being led astray by bad advisers and, being very stubborn 
by nature, she made the mistakes which every rich woman 
would be induced to make, She was perfectly well aware 
of this herself. Even her favourite jockey, Fred 
Archer, she did not altogether trust, and as the Daily 
Telegraph somewhat brutally puts it, she entered 
into the ‘holy bonds of matrimony’ with Mr. Marcus 
Henry Milner ‘to assist her in managing her racing 
affairs.” This partnership was not altogether success- 
ful, but, nevertheless, the good heart of the Duchess 
made her many loyal friends. Her outspoken criticism— 
such as that which made George Fordham throw his cap 
and jacket at her feet—her campstool and her conspicuous 
costume, will not readily be forgotten at Newmarket, 
Ascot, or Goodwood, but there are possibly few who know 
how deeply attached she was to her second husband, 
Stirling-Crawford (whose name she never ceased to bear, 
always signing herself Caroline Stirling-Crawford Mont- 
rose) and by whose remains her own lie in the Church of 
St. Agnes, Newmarket. 

Never throw away the band of your Havana cigar if you 
indulge in poor relations. A friend of mine was recently 
on a visit to a country reetor and after dinner when about 
to light the postprandial weed threw the red and gold 
garter into the fire. ‘For goodness sake, keep those 
things,’ cried his host; ‘they'll serve me famously for 
putting round the cigars which I give to my curates. 
They’re good preachers, but very bad judges of tobacco,’ 
Which shows that the Church is not yet unassociated with 
serpents and doves. 

You remember Mr. Bertini, who organised the East 
room at the Criterion well he has started on his own 
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account in Hanover Street, at an establishment which 
used to be known as Kiihn’s. Kiihn made his fortue by 
introducing Neapolitan ices to the British public—Bertini 
also has his specialities, but they do not savour of the 
glacial period. Bouillabaisse—that best of fish mixture, 
celebrated by Thackeray and indigenous to Marseilles— 
runs neck and neck with his ‘ripe @ la mode de Caen. Ihope 
that Bertini will get on, because whatever he undertakes 
is conducted on the most liberal principles. He will not 


fear the rivalry of good old Verrey’s opposite. On the - 


contrary, one house is sure to help the other. You never 
heard of a good playhouse hurting the business of an 
adjacent theatre equally attractive. So we, who have 
recollections—and delightful recollections of the East 
Room—will wish Bertini all the luck which he richly 
deserves. 

I cannot tell you whether Mr. Cecil Rhodes will bring 
an action for libel against Mr. Henry Labouchere, but I 
must confess that the phrase ‘ the sordid desire for personal 
loot’ is somewhat warm. 

Congratulating you on your recent despatch which I 
understand was duly docketed at the F.O., ‘ Made in 
Germany.’—I am, yours ever, 

Hat (o’ rue Wynp), 


THE JOKER—WILHELM TELL 


T cannot be said that the ‘trial matineé’ has justified, 
so far, the faith of those who defend it on the plea of 
its possible value in unearthing the buried talent of the 
‘great unacted.’ Seeing that a long course of such 
experiments has yielded little else than a melancholy 
harvest of ambitious futility, it is not surprising that the 
vogue of the ‘ special afternoon’ has of late shown unmis- 
takable symptoms of decline. The long-deferred hope of 
discovering a jewel in the rubbish-heap of these informal 
productions had already made the critical heart sick before 
The Joker was added to the pile at the Avenue Theatre 
last week. It is unfortunate that so large a proportion 
of misguided efforts of this kind should take the shape of 
farcical comedy. A thoroughly bad tragedy or an utterly 
hopeless melodrama can be trusted, as a rule, to provide 
its victims with some measure of compensation in the 
form of unconscious humour. But a flat and stupid 
farcical comedy is a bane without antidote, a cloud without 
the narrowest fringe of silver lining. The aspirant who 
tempted fortune last week under the name of Howard 
Tennyson was perhaps influenced by the very prevalent 
notion that it is easier to write a farcical comedy than any 
other kind of play. It may be so; but, easy or not, the 
task is too difficult for the author of The Joker. There is 
just the germ of a comical idea in the confusing, by a 
greedy sycophant, of the identity of a rich and a poor 
brother, the one a light-hearted jester, the other a 
depressed valetudinarian. Handled skilfully, the idea, 
such as it is, might have furnished forth sufficient material 
for a twenty-minutes’ /ever-de-rideau. Laboured and 
tortured through three Acts, by a playwright destitute of 
the art of construction and the faculty of writing amu- 
sing dialogue, it effected nothing but the waste of an 
afternoon and of the ability of Mr. Maltby, Mr. Fred 
Thorne, and several other capable players. The ‘ trial 
matinée’ has yet to be justified of its children. 

Playgoers of the old school, who never cease to mourn 
the extinction of the ‘stock companies,’ should be amongthe 
staunchest supporters of the German actors now in London, 
The troupe marshalled by Herr Maurice have revived, for 
the moment, the traditions most dear to the heart of the 
dramatic /andator temporis acti, They have an apparently 
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limitless repertory ; they are prepared to undertake any- 
thing—tragedy, comedy, drama, operetta, faree—at a 
moment’s notice; they are all sound players, without 
an inconvenient genius among them; and they scorn 
the adventitious aid of those elaborate scenic effects which 
are declared by the fogies to be the prop and mainstay of 
the modern manager. In the case of Wilhelm Tell, which 
they played—-and played more than passably well—last 
Saturday evening, their Spartan simplicity in the matter of 
mounting was carried to excess. It would be unreasonable 
to expect anything like Lyceum completeness of mise-cn- 
scene from a company limited by such conditions as obtain 
with our German visitors. But mere reverence for Schiller, 
apart from any other consideration, might surely have 
suggested something many shades better than the curiously 
dowdy setting accorded to his dramatic master-work at the 
Opera Comique. The shortcomings in this respect were 
the more regrettable because Wilhelm Tell affords such 
exceptional opportunities for beautiful and artistic scenic 
illustration. In all other respects, the production was 
deserving of temperate praise. Herr Caesar Beck’s Tell is 
by many degrees the best specimen of his ability yet 
exhibited in this country. Here and there, notably in the 
great ‘apple’ scene, the actor’s pathos and passion had a 
ring of sincerity and a freedom from monotony equally 
welcome and unexpected. For pathetic power, however, 
nothing in the entire performance approached Herr Max 
Weilenbeck’s very admirable study of the aged patriot 
Von Attinghausen. The fire and spirit of Herr Ludwig 
Rusing’s Von Melchthal were commendable enough, and 
would have been still more impressive had the actor 
restrained his tendency to illustrate intense emotion by 
rushing through his lines at express speed. A grimmer 
and gloomier stage tyrant than the picturesque Gessler of 
Herr Emil Katzorke could not be imagined or desired. 
The German players have done such creditable work dur- 
ing their visit that they will take with them, on their 
migration to the Royalty Theatre this week, general good 
wishes for the continuance of their London success. 


MUSIC 


At the second Symphony Concert of Mr. Henschel’s 
= present series an exceptionally attractive number 
was introduced in the shape of Goldmark’s overture 
‘Sappho.’ Whether this piece (composed last year, and, so 
far as England is concerned, a complete novelty) is designed 
to form a prelude to a drama or an opera, or whether it be 
merely linked in the composer’s mind with thoughts of 
strange and passionate poetry, we are not in a position to 
decide. It can, however, be at once accepted as a great 
work, full of daring invention, rich in voluptuous melody, 
and characterised by that mastery of orchestration which 
Goldmark has always displayed with striking originality. 
It is very desirable that this brilliant and exhilarating 
overture should be heard again, and we may remind our 
readers that it will be performed at the Crystal Palace 
Concert of Saturday, December 8th, as announced in the 
National Observer dated October 13th. 

At last Saturday’s Crystal Palace concert, Mr. W. Wallace’s 
Concert Overture, ‘In Praise of Scottis Poesie,’ was pro- 
duced for the first time anywhere. An unusually large 
audience was present, but for some reason which we 
cannot pretend to fathom, the reception of this composi- 
tion was comparatively cold. Possibly a cue was taken 
from an ill-considered sentence in the analytical remarks 
(by C. A. B., who ought to and does know better), wherein 
it was observed that ‘a good deal of Scotch poetry is in 
praise of whisky.’ With equal truth, and if possible in 
better taste, it might be averred that a good deal of 
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German poetry is devoted to the praise of beer. Such 
considerations did not preclude Brahms from writing his 
Festival Overture on German ‘Student Songs’ (which 
concluded the concert), nor ought they to weigh, suppos- 
ing them to have any artistic weight, which they have 
not, in the examination of a Scotsman’s Scottish overture. 
We have no personal knowledge of Mr. Wallace. But of 
his music we may speak with authority. His over- 
ture is unquestionably one of the most refreshing, 
clever, and musiciarly works put forth by a British 
composer in recent years. To hear it was to be 
captivated, to appreciate it as only a musician could 
was to be enthusiastic: and the perfect guarantee 
of the correctness ot this judgment was supplied by our 
Pall Mall, to the critic of which it seemed on Monday 
last ‘a work devoid of nearly all musical merit!’ M, 
Emile Sauret, who played the violin unusually well, and 
achieved prodigies in the way of ‘harmonics, introduced 
Moszkowski’s Concerto in C for the first time at Sydenham. 
His rendering of it was beyond praise, and the piece itself 
was most interesting. The soloist was particularly neat 
and dexterous in the concluding vivace movement, which 
is a kind of sublimated hornpipe, and none the less 
agreeable on that account alone. Miss Esther Palliser 
was the vocalist, and in the beautiful solo ‘O bien-aimé, 
from Marie-Magdcleine (Massenet), as also in anew song by 
Miss Hope Temple, entitled ‘ Airlie Bay, she displayed a 
flexibility of voice and a nicety of taste that are very 
uncommon, Miss Temple’s song proved to be fully 
worthy of that talented lady’s reputation. When, with 
earnest detestation of the ordinary drawing-room ballad, 
we have admitted that ‘ Airlie Bay’ deserved a place in 
the programme of a Crystal Palace Saturday Concert, 
little further need be said. The second verse was most 
ingeniously handled, and the whole thing was quite 
beautiful. 

The second of the Grand Wagner Concerts organised by, 
Mr. A. Schultz-Curtius duly took place on Tuesday. The 
programme was punctually begun and was concluded well 
before 10 o'clock, an excellent example being thereby set 
which directors of concerts would do well to profit by. 
On this occasion Herr Felix Mottl was the conductor and 
the Queen’s Hall was quite as densely crowded as when 
Herr Siegfried Wagner recently officiated in that capacity. 
There is little need for any detailed notice of the perform- 
ance which was admirable from first to last. Beethoven's 
‘Leonore’ overture (Nv. 3) received the earnest and masterly 
interpretation befitting a work which aroused Wagner’s 
highest enthusiasm, The thanks of English amateurs 
are due to the management for the introduction—for the 
first time in England—of the Prelude to the 2nd Act of 
Gwendoline by Emanuel Chabrier, -who died on the 13th of 
September in this year. Like Bizet this fine musician did 
not live to enjoy his triumph, for the opera was only pro- 
duced in Paris in December Jast when its composer was 
suffering from partial loss of reason. A Festival March by 
August Wilhelmj appears to have been included in the 
programme mainly because its author was held in high 
regard by Wagner. It is evidently the work of one who 
had become saturated with the music of Wagner—and 
others—without possessing any particular individuality. 

The other selections were all by ‘the master,’ and all 
more or less familiar. It is not clear why the closing 
scene from Die Gétterdimmerung, which was given at the 
first of these concerts, should have been repeated at the 
second, unless it was to afford Miss Marie Brema an 
opportunity for testing her powers under a different con- 
ductor. She succeeded better last Tuesday than at her 
former attempt, but the vocal part at the climax is almost 
impossible for merely human lungs. 
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Vor. XIII. (New Serres) 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY 


Sir William Gregory, K.C.M.G.: An Autobiography. Edited 
by Lady GREGORY. London: Murray. 


This volume has its dull moments, but we hasten to add that 
they are few, and they can be dismissed briefly. Sir William 
Gregory was, at one time, an able and industrious member of 
Parliament with ideas embracing Ireland, foreign affairs, and 
art. But, somehow, the chapters dealing with his own career 
in the House of Commons read rather dully. Latterly, at any 
rate, he does not seem to have taken much interest in the 
hidden workings of politics, and summaries of old speeches are 
apt to pall. He gives us, nevertheless, several good stories, 
though one is of rather dubious authenticity. Lord Palmerston 
may have distrusted Mr. Gladstone, but would scarcely have 
dared to snub so important a colleague at a Cabinet Counci 
by listening in silence to his harangues and then saying, ‘ Now, 
my lords and gentlemen, let us go to business.’ On the other 
hand there is much instruction to be derived from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s remarks to Sir William Gregory, after the latter had 
introduced a very moderate Bill to establish tenant right in Ire- 
land. The Chancellor of the Exchequer ran his eye over the 
clauses, and ejaculated with the greatest emphasis, ‘Why, you 
want to interfere with the management of a man’s own property. 
I will have nothing to do with it.’ 

The non-political part of these reminiscences will bear 
favourable comparison with any recent publication of the kind. 
A member of a well-known Irish family, and educated at 
Harrow and Christ Church, Sir William Gregory took his 
place, as a matter of course, in the best society of both countries. 
He tells a capital anecdote of his grandfather, for many years 
Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle, who, interrupted while 
shaving by sounds of pistol-shots, rode in his dressing-gown 
to the spot and arrested both principa!s and seconds. Lord 
Clanricarde also described to him a duel between a Galway and 
a Tipperary gentleman, in which the former shot his opponent 
dead and an indiscreetly curious peasant as well, and then had 
to swim his horse across the Shannon to escape the furious 
mob. Sir William’s own recollections embrace a ball at 
Carantrila ending in a supper which Lever in his most rollick- 
ing moods has never beaten. As one of the guests lay prostrate 
on the floor, his wife suddenly appeared in her night-dress and 
proceeded to arraign Lord Clanricarde as chief murderer, 
‘Easy, easy ma’am, was the reply. ‘We_ will soon 
bring A—— up to his bed all right enough. A drop 
of whisky don’t kill a man in this country.’ The sober mem- 
bers of the party thereupon lent each a hand, and slowly and 
solemnly bore the victim up stairs. Young Gregory met with 
this singular experience shortly after leaving Harrow, where he 
had swept the board of prizes. He owed his taste for classical 
literature to Lord Wellesley, ‘one of the greatest men of the 
century,’ as he enthusiastically and not unjustly terms the 
famous Proconsul. The two corresponded on the most affec- 
tionate terms for years, their friendship dating from the day 
when Gregory, ‘a very small boy,’ taught Lord Wellesley 
how to catch roach. He had to quit Christ Church without 
a degree, having, as he ingenuously confesses, wasted his time 
over racing, and then worked too hard to make up leeway. 
We may here remark that one of the most pleasing features 
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in this book consists in its outspokenness. Sir William tell 
us all about his unfortunate taste for betting, the hopeless 
entanglement of his affairs, and the various shifts to which 
he was compelled to resort in consequence. Nor would we 
have missed for anything his arrangement with an innkeeper’s 
daughter at Civita Vecchia that they should marry unless 
parental objections to the seven sacraments proved unsur- 
mountable, and her embarrassingly affectionate farewell. The 
youth knew his way about, and at Paris he paid off two 
rooks in their own coin with an adroitness worthy of the 
most practised hand. 

Gregory’s election for Dublin City in 1842 was won after a 
fierce thrust and parry with O’Connell on the nomination day, 
the subject at issue being whether or no he had encouraged 
the cry of ‘To hell with the Pope.’ Thenceforth the Liberator 
treated him with the greatest respect, and they frequently 
chatted together in the House to the infinite scandal of 
Gregory’s Tory friends. One evening he said, ‘If you could 
only see in the glass, my dear boy, how much better you look 
[here] than over the way, you would never go back to those 
fellows.’ We infer that, though Gregory sat one side of the 
House, he frequently thought on the other. Sir Robert Peel 
treated him as one of the family, and they constantly discussed 
politics together in Peel’s study. ‘I am bound also to say that 
he often wound up by a story ofa rather free description, which 
he told extremely well, and with fits of laughter.’ Sir William 
adds that though cold and haughty to his superiors in rank 
and his equals in position, Peel was the gayest and most open 
of men to his young official friends. This statement is of 
course scarcely a revelation; nor does the chapter on Lord 
George Bentinck contain much that has not previously 
appeared in the Greville journals. But the passages relating 
to the Young England party are most interesting, particularly 
the references to that brilliant failure George Smythe and to 
Disraeli. Sir William used frequently to dine with the last 
at Grosvenor Gate, and held him in_ personal esteem, 
though maintaining that ‘he lived and died a charlatan. 
The autobiographer once asked Disraeli why he never went to 
Ireland. ‘I have no taste to go to a country’, he said, ‘ where 
they are always quarrelling about a thing they call Religion’, 
jerking out the last word with atone of supreme contempt. 
His half-grotesque and half-romantic attachment to a wife who, 
despite her oddities and vulgarity, was yet deserving of his 
affection, is treated at once humourously and discreetly. ‘Ah,’ 
remarked Mrs. Disraeli, ‘I wish you could only see Dizzy in 
his bath: then you would know what a white skin he has!’ 
Incredible though the stupidity sounds, we can nearly parallel 
it. Mrs. Disraeli once exclaimed, in a duchess’s drawing-room, 
apropos des bottes, ‘Dizzy looks just lovely in his night-cap !’ 
Sir William Gregory gives greater point than does Mr. Froude 
to the story of Disraeli’s rebuke to the indiscreet friend who 
rallied him on the warmth of his adoration. The offender was 
apparently George Smythe, and Disraeli looked at him straight 
between the eyes and said, ‘George, there is one word in the 
English language of which you are ignorant.’ ‘ What is that?’ 
asked Smythe, rather taken aback by his manner. ‘ Gratitude, 
George,’ said Dizzy, in his deep solemn voice. In addi- 
tion, Sir William Gregory takes us with him to Crockford’s, 
and to Newmarket, and to the four great salons to 
which, when Peel was Premier, it was a distinction to 
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be invited. They were ‘Lady Ashburton’s, chiefly political ; 
Lady Londonderry’s, where the Tory aristocracy, great titles, and 
men of many acres resorted ; Lady Jersey’s, also political, but 
of the strictest Tory type, with an admixture of the Aau/e 
diplomatie, Russian, Austrian, and Prussian, as French was too 
bourgeoise ; and Chesterfield house, the most restricted and the 
paradise of the expiring dandies who were in their zenith about 
twenty years previously.’ At Lady Clanricarde’s he patro- 
nised Sidney Smith, whom he mistook for the chaplain, and 
was in turn unmercifully chaffed. He quarrelled with Lady 
Jersey because he fought a duel in Osterley park, with the 
present Sir Robert Peel as his second. 

We must pass over Sir William Gregory’s adventures abroad 
with the remark that they are seldom trivial and always amusing. 
He visited the United States at the time of the Harper’s Ferry 
affair, and he saw a tarred and feathered Philadelphian, who 
was being exhibited like a wild beast. He was a most admir- 
able Governor of Ceylon, making works and ra‘lways and 
saving whole provinces from famine by irrigation. In his old 
age we find him a champion of Arabi, and a zealous trustee of 
the National Gallery. In conclusion, we can only thank Lady 
Gregory for giving her husband’s autobiography to the world, 
and express our very favourable opinion of her own modest share 
in the work. 


D. T. RAMBLINGS 


Wandering Words, reprinted by permission from papers 
published in the Dazly Telegraph and foreign journals and 
magazines. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, MA., K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I. With Illustrations from drawings by BEN Boorury, 
and from photographs. London: Longmans. 


The title of Sir Edwin Arnold’s latest work has a smack of 
érea wrepéevra about it, and at least it may be said that his words, 
if not exactly ‘winged,’ are very gaily and sometimes rather 
gaudily feathered. Every one knows his fluently easy style 
of tall writing, and his good-humouredly optimistic views of 
life, especially Japanese life. In his new book he is more 
garrulous and discursive than ever, and the various articles, 
written in the last six or seven years, which he has bound 
together as Wandering Words, have no common purpose or 
link whatever. They are bright genial sketches hastily scribbled 
in all parts of the world for the delectation of the man in 
the street who takes in his Daily Telegraph along with 
his morning rasher. A few were written in America for 
American audiences. As we read we are carried about in fast 
liners—the modern equivalent for seven-league boots—from one 
end of the earth to the other ; Japan, California, the Solent and 
the Nile, the Deccan and the Mouse Light, a Tiger's village 
and a Devonshire fishing hamlet, Cowes and Honolulu, alter- 
nate with bewildering rapidity and absolute disregard of the 
smallest connection in time or space; and we have scarcely 
finished a charming study of Christmas in India or Love 
in Japan when we find ourselves on board the Hare/da, 
cruising off the Nab and saving a gallant skipper from 
a watery grave by means of no less amazing a deus ex machina 
than a copy (free list) of the Daily Telegraph. We are taken 
to visit Queen Liliuokalani at Honolulu, and are presented (in 
a peajacket) by her prime minister, the ‘Hon. Sam.’ Her 
Majesty, who is most charming and handsome, and speaks 
with the soft musical intonation of the Kanakas, tells us her 
recollections of her visit to England at the Jubilee and 
teaches us how to eat sour gruel with our finger, ‘which is 
dipped into the sticky mess and emerges charged with a long 
festoon of for. By a quick motion, easily learned [by one 
accustomed in childhood to a scientific use of treacle], you 
twist this round the finger-point, and suck it off, dipping the 
wet digit again and again into the bowl,’ where your neigh- 
bours’ fingers, royal and other, have previously penetrated. It 
sounds nasty, but Sir Edwin assures us it isn’t, and a great 
many peculiar customs of eating, such as the Egyptian, sound 
worse than they reallyare. Queen Liliuokalani was only a little 
more delightful than the rest of her countrywomen, for Sir 
Edwin, who is an enthusiast about the fair sex, writes glow- 
ingly of ‘nice oval faces, very often pretty, always intelligent, 
animated, and gentle,’ though he deprecates the ‘long, loose, 
coloured nightgown, without a waist, which the early mis- 
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sionaries invented for their too lightly clad converts. These 
excellent men were but poor modistes, and it is to be regretted 
that they did not hit upon something more becoming. Yet the 
Kanaka damsels and matrons manage to wear such absurd 
garments with all the grace of which the attire is capable ; and 
it is a pretty sight to see one of them, in this clothes-bag of a 
disguise, leap lightly into the saddle, astride, neatly jerking the 
lower part of her garb between her knees as she settles into 
her seat, thus making the loose sac cover her lower limbs to 
the ankle with perfect fitness and decorum.’ Good Sir Edwin ! 
No living pictures for him. 

We have just done admiring the Hawaiian maiden going for 
a ride when we find ourselves looking through the big telescope 
of the Lick Observatory at the great nebula in Orion. We 
must say that this chapter might have been a trifle more 
scientific. It 1s all very well to hear about cajions (‘canyons 
they are spelt here) and Castabianca wine, and rattlesnakes, 
and the scenery about Mount Hamilton, but the average reader 
would like to know rather more about the biggest refracting 
telescope in the world than that it can be turned round as 
easily as an opera-glass. It is by a somewhat unlucky misprint 
on p. 42 that this instrument is called a ‘huge reflector,’ 
and a couple of pages or more reprinted from Sir R. Ball’s 
High Heavens hardly compensate for the omission of any 
account of the daily work of the observatory, the possibilities in 
astronomical discovery to be expected {from the magnificent 
penetrating power of Alvan Clark’s great lens, or even a 
reference to the discovery of the newest satellite of Jupiter. 
When we have recovered from the decidedly disappointing 
commonplaces of an observatory, we are upset in a dahabia on 
the Nile, not a unique or particularly thrilling adventure, though 
relieved by the calm stoicism of ‘Lady Arnold’ and the 
courage of ‘my son, a true English lad,’ etc. It is an agree- 
able domestic picture, but hardly in accordance with true 
English reticence, and do knights of the Indian Empire always 
speak of their wives as ‘ Lady so-and-so?’ After the Nile capsize, 
the Holy Land is a natural transition, a sort of pilgrimage of 
grace, and then we come to a really charming sketch of Deccan 
life and scenery, called ‘Indian Princes at Home.’ The 
following is a good example of Sir Edwin’s descriptive talent, 
He is contrasting—not for the first time—the quiet of an Indian 
town with the rush, and hurry, and noise of America : 

‘The unpaved sand or loam of the broad or narrow 
passage between the shops and houses gives back no 
echo to the footfall of the men, cattle, and vehicles 
that traverse it. They might be moving flower-beds 
for their colour and their silence of soft motion. The men 
are all diversified with clean becoming robes of white and 
grey, and with brilliant turbans surmounting their neat, cool 
attire—turbans of purple, lilac, sky-blue, rose red, green, and 
amber—and the women draw over their smooth black brows 
and shapely shoulders sav7s of the loveliest contrasted and 
blended tints imaginable, bordered with rich patterns and 
threaded with gold and silver embroidery, or inlaid with little 
flashing plates of glass or pearl shell. The bare feet of the 
women and children, and the sandals of the men and boys, 
create no noise ; and the sleepy, patient animals in the ox-carts 
go up and down the highway with broad noiseless hoofs and 
light loads of sugar-cane, fodder, or cotton, disturbing the long 
and warm midday lull with nothing louder than the chafing of 
the wooden yoke-beam or the creak of an ungreased wheel. 
The babes astride upon the hips of their mothers never cry, 
and never have anything to cry about. The boys being, as they 
are, not Christians but Hindoos, never want to be noisy, devilish, 
or cruel, but always go about their games or errands gravely and 
silently. Here and there a group of friends, newly met, converse 
in elevated tones of pleasure; and there is perhaps a wrangle, 
or a little harmless quarrel, over a bad eight-anna piece, which 
ends, as it began, in words. But the traders in the shops never 
vociferate, and never madly advertise their goods, nor put up 
rival statements of supernatural cheapness, nor struggle fiercely 
and perpetually one with the other for the almighty dollar or its 
Asiatic equivalent. Placid and d.gnified and self-contained, 
with the established habits of thirty centuries, they squat along- 
side their goods, not pushing their sale, seeing that what is 
wanted will surely be asked for when “Allah wills” or 
“ Purshuram pleases” ; and meantime, while calmly awaiting 
customers, they smoke the drowsily-bubbling hookah, or 
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leisurely balance their accounts with a reed pen or upon the 
abacus.’ 

Probably the chapter on ‘ Love and Marriage in Japan’ will 
attract the greatest interest, for here the author defends himself 
from the charge of exaggeration when he called Japanese 
women ‘‘semi-angelic,’ and delivers himself frankly and at large 
on the social state of the Mikado’s dominions. The only 
people, he says, who don’t appreciate the Japanese women are 
the Japanese men—but so much the worse for them. Indeed, 
Sir Edwin has a very poor opinion of the Japanese man in 
other respects besides his conjugal faults ; but for the woman 
he can only repeat that she is three-quarters angel. _Intel- 
lectually, no doubt, she is wanting in western brilliancy and 
acquirements; but he hesitates to spoil her sweetness by 
education. A ‘New Woman’ in Japan, in his opinion, would 
be the destruction of all that is best in Japanese Society. 
The present woman ‘with all her shortcomings, ignorances, 
littlenesses, and absurdities, is like the brilliant and flower- 
loving butterfly whose existence she often imitates. One rash 
touch upon the light and glad wing leaves her still flying, 
perhaps, but may destroy the dainty delicacy of that jewelled 
embroidery upon its delicate vans’: or, to come down from 
these very tropical skies to common sense, ‘she has been 
brought up till now very placidly happy, like her mothers and 
grandmothers before her, and that is more than I quite dare to 
predict for her daughters and grand-daughters, when, as seems 
inevitable, all around her must alter, and new times bring her 
new inanners, while in her astonished little ears “the great 
world spins for ever down the ringing grooves of change.”’ 

We must say a word for the yachting and sea sketches, 
which show a real love of life on deck, and tell of a long record 
of yachting and fishing experiences, from the two-and-a-half 
tonner Sfar of the Sea up to the Hadassah of one hundred and 
twenty tons. But Sir Edwin was scarcely well advised to 
include two or three quite insignificant English short stories, 
such as ‘And not ashamed,’ ‘Stronger than Death’: when 
people of reputation write this sort of thing, they generally 
put it in the Pseudonym Library. ‘How the Dead Saved the 
Living,’ however, is a well-told adventure which belongs to the 
country of Mehalah. Altogether there is some pleasant 
desultory reading for the club arm-chair in this jumble of odd 
articles; and the illustrations, especially Ben Boothby’s 
sketches, are not bad. 


A USEFUL MANUAL 


Chronological Outlines of American Literature. By SELDEN 
L. WHITCOMB, A.M. With an Introduction by BRANDER 
MATTHEWS, Professor of Literature in Columbia College. 
London : Macmillan. 


No tool is more useful to a student of literature, as Mr. Brander 
Matthews justly remarks, than a well-made table of well-selected 
titles and dates ; and he is well warranted in saying that of 
late years no better implement of this kind has been devised 
than Mr. Frederick Ryland’s Chronological Outlines of English 
Literature. This example has inspired Mr. Selden Whitcomb, 
who is professor of literature in Columbia College, to render a 
similar service to the student of American literature. In this 
there is no idea of any foolish rivalry. Every good book written 
in the English language is a part of English literature. But 
Mr. Ryland, who held this view nevertheless, found it impossible 
to include the whole of American literature in his manual, and 
had to be content with notifying the chief literary events of 
America under the heading of foreign literature. Professor 
Whitcomb’s book is therefore the necessary and proper supple- 
ment. In appearance and arrangement, it is modelled closely 
upon its predecessor ; but Professor Whitcomb has wisely made 
room for a column for British, separate from the column of 
foreign literature. Part I. consists of a table divided into six 
columns thus :—(1) date ; (2) works published ; (3) biographical 
dates ; (4) British literature ; (5) foreign literature ; (6) history. 
Part II. contains an alphabetical list of authors, with dates of 
their principal works. The author starts from the accession of 
James I. to the English throne, the first American book (pub- 
lished of course in London), being John Smith’s A 7rue Relation 
of Such Occurrences and Accidents of Note as hath Happened in 
Virginia, in 1603. The earliest naturally all refer to Virginia. 
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In 1616 comes A Description of New England, by John Smith ; 
and in 1620 the written Mayflower Compact of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Of course it is not pretended that there is anything of 
specifically literary value previous to the present century, though 
Cotton and Increase Mather are not names to be ignored. It may 
strike the polemical insular critic again, immediately on glancing 
at the lists, that the author has adopted an easier standard of 
merit than Mr. Ryland had to condescend to. Professor Whit- 
more did so advisedly, because the more meagre history of 
American literature enabled him to make the record more full. 
It is a concession that certainly will not render the manual less 
useful for those who have to make practical use of it. Immense 
labour has evidently been bestowed on the preparation, and so 
far as we have been able to test it, it is a worthy companion of 
Mr. Ryland’s work in accuracy_and discretion. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE UNVEILED 


Classic Moods: Latin, Greek, and English: their Meaning 
and Mutual Relations. By GAVIN HAMILTON. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd. 


The subjunctive mood, terror of schoolboys and ceaseless 
quarry of scholars, has at last given up its secrets to Mr. 
Hamilton. It is an extra mood and can take the place of any 
other mood, for the simple reason that it is the strongest mood. 
The indicative, poor thing, has only to do with the common 
and trivial: it is used by children and servants, but the sub- 
junctive expresses the abnormal and phenomenal ; it is the 
mood of historians, philosophers, scholars, lawyers. It is in 
fact the Samson of Moods, the Mood of Moods, the Monarch 
of Moods, the Imperial Mood, the organ of Divine Power! An 
example or two will make this clear. Why does Cicero write 
‘quum Athenas venissem?’ Because the journey to Athens is 
a distant and difficult journey. Everybody knows Horace’s 
‘Me truncus illapsus cerebro Sustulerat nisi Faunus ictum 
Dextra levasset;’ it is a favourite with examiners, and one 
blushes to think of the trash one has written for them. The 
truth is that ‘levasset’ is subjunctive because the Greeks and 
Romans uniformly agreed to represent the exercise of the power 
that guided the universe, whether that of God or fate, by the 
subjunctive ; and why ‘sustulerat?’ Because it expresses only 
a conception. And what light the discovery sheds over the 
darker corners of Latin syntax! Cicero writes in the 
Cluentius, ‘Puer ante noctem mortuus et postridie ante- 
quam /uceret combustus est;’ of course if the boy had 
died a natural death the usual indicative would have been 
used, the Mood of Moods marks foul play—the boy was 
poisoned. One last and suggestive instance. Horace marks 
madness by the subjunctive— si quem barbatum amentia verset’ 
(so quoted). The same principle applies to Greek and English. 
For instance, in ‘ We are no spies, we be twelve brethren,’ the 
latter is the stronger argument. An appendix treats of od and uy 
and they are distinguished by the same fruitful method. My 
is the stronger. Aischylus marks the sun, and Sophocles 
habitually marks the heroes of his plays, by uy —e.g., 6 under 
€vdas 'Ordizrovs (Professor Jebb, please note). But enough has been 
said of the theory to induce readers to turn to the book itself 
for further elucidation, and so hurry it into a jthird edition, in 
which, it is to be hoped, the frequent misprints, false accents, 
and mistakes (/emperies = weather, for instance) will have been 
corrected. But even Homer nods—though not so often as the 
Newton of the Subjunctive. The long preface is no less 
interesting than the body of the work. We find there some 
account of the reception the true doctrine has met with at the 
hands of the learned world. It is a relief to find that the 
British Isles, France, and America unite in a chorus of approval. 
Foremost among the adherents are Dean Kitchin (who in this 
sphere also has found salvation), Mr. Gill of Cambridge, and Dr. 
J. S. Reid—these three are genuine enthusiasts, and form the inner 
circle of disciples. Many distinguished headmasters, Dr. Warre, 
Dr. Percival, and others, are also on the right side. But it must be 
admitted that, like other missioniaries and reformers, Mr. 
Hamilton is rather lax in admitting converts. It is enough if 
they say that they have read somebody else’s, perhaps evasive, 
letter of modified or partial approval with interest. The Master 
of Trinity writes, ‘the author of JZo0ds needs no words of mine 
to add to his fame ;’ one would have preferred something more 
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explicit. However, the author is satisfied, and so, cavilling 
apart, are we. But in this world there must he heretics: of 
course, Madvig is very properly derided, Shilleto censured, 
and Dz. Arnold pitied ; but these lived in the dark ages. 
There is one person, however, for whom no rational excuse 
can befound. To begin with, he was appointed Latin Professor 
at Edinburgh when the author of Moods was prepared to take 
the position. How did that come about? Dr. J. S. Reid 
wittily writes: ‘The Judges of the Court of Sessions were 
not fit judges of what you have done for the subjunctive. 
Mr. Hamilton’s explanation is that there is a Gladstonian job 
at the bottom. But that is not all! Not contented with 
having supplanted the author of J/o0ds, he scouts his theories. 
His judgment, fersooth, forbids him to admit that these views 
can stand the test of practical application. Mr. Hamilton's 
explanation is the true one ; prejudice and pride of place blind 
his eyes. It is characteristic of Mr. Hamilton’s generosity that 
he does not name his enemies. Whitaker, however, says that 
this person bears the name, ridiculous under the circumstances, 
of Goodhart. Enough of him! Let us apply to him the mood 
of the abnormal, phenomenal, and insane, and say, ‘ Mr. Good- 
hart be a monster!’ As to Mr. Hamilton, let him console 
himself: there are many other institutions that would open their 
doors to the author of J/oo0ds. 


THE LATE SIR VICTOR BROOKE, BART. 


Sir Victor Brooke, Sportsman and Naturalist. By O. LESLIE 
STEPHEN. London: Murray. 


The name of Sir Victor Brooke is one that is known very 
well in the annals of sport and athletics. It will be a surprise 
to some of the readers of this memoir to find how much more 
he was than the mere athletic sportsman, master of hounds, 
and slayer of big game. All these he was, and much more 
besides. Sir William Flower, head of the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, contributes a chapter on 
Brooke’s work as a naturalist which shows that he went into 
the scientific branch of the pursuit with no less love and 
thoroughness than he displayed in noting the habits of animals 
in their life or in tracking them to their death. Thus his 
papers on questions relating chiefly to the Cervide have been 
published at length in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Zoological 
Society,’ and form in each instance a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of their subject-matter. 

We are told, too, of a quality in Brooke, which passed un- 
suspected by many of those who knew him—that he was a very 
gifted political speaker, incisive, fluent, and with a rare power 
of carrying his audience with him by the infection of his own 
enthusiasm. Unfortunately his wife’s health, which compelled 
them to make their residence in the South of France, prevented 
Brooke from pursuing that political career for which nature had 
singularly qualified him. 

The book consists of a memoir written by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
an intimate friend of Sir Victor Brooke, of the aforesaid testi- 
mony by Sir William Flower, and of letters and extracts from 
the journals of Brooke himself. It is in these latter that he 
who runs will find greatest delight out of an altogether delight- 
ful book. There is no literary grace about the descriptions, 
but they are rarely graphic, written with an appreciation of the 
glorious scenery in which the wanderer found himself, that 
reveals the poetic soul of the man. They roam from the Lofoden 
Islands to the Neilgherry Hills, to the Sardinian mountains, to 
the snow-bound Pyrenees, to Egypt, to Palestine, and finally to 
the United States. In these descriptions, the charming enthu- 
siasm which was part of Brooke’s character never drifts into 
vain egotism—it is altogether unconscious and healthy: and 
memories of the big tusker, the great man-eater, and the black 
panther will be with the reader, as real presences, for many a 
day after his introduction to them. Over and over again we 
read of escapes, told in his naive boyish way, which make one 
creep,.and one marvels again and again at the strength both of 
muscle and constitution to which he owed them. 

Mr. Stephen prefaces his memoir with a short apology for 
his lack of literary practice. The apology was not needed. 
Mr. Stephen further expresses a hope that his devoted affection 
for his friend may stand him instead of use in literary art. He 
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is not without the art, and the affection breathing from between 
the lines makes his memoir a living, grieving thing. In it one 
sees So clearly the lost features of a man rarely gifted with 
every grace of mind and body that one’s protest against the 


cruelty of fate which cut off so bright a life so prematurely: 


becomes almost passionate. One scarcely knows whether to 
marvel most at the fine physical or mental qualities of the man 
or at the simple boyish faith which remained with him, unshaken, 
through such a varied life. Lady Brooke’s delicate health 
made Sir Victor, of necessity, something of an absentee land- 
lord, yet the bonds of affection were so closely knit between 
Brooke and his tenants that it is Professor Huxley—surely a 
critic not prone to vain enthusiasms—who speaks of a tenant, 
whose cabin had been wrecked by storm, looking to ‘Sir 
Victor,” as to his natural Providence, for its salvage. ‘And 
my recollections of Sir Victor on this occasion,’ he writes to 
Lady Brooke, ‘have had a good deal to do with the doubt I 
have permitted myself to entertain, whether patriotism and 
veracity are necessarily associated across St. George’s 
Channel.’ 

In hunting the Pau hounds—he had been master for several 
years—Brooke broke his collar-bone in such a manner as to 
affect the lung, and though he struggled with all his eager 
courage against his sufferings for many months, he died in 189! 
in the very prime of his manhood and vigour. 


GERMAN SOCIETY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


German Society in the Middle Ages. By E. BELFORT BAX. 
London : Sonnenschein. 


For a racy, rollicking, rather rowdy plunge into medizval 
life as lived in Germany at the end of the Middle Ages, this 
book may be highly commended. It is full of good stuff and 
lively pictures, which are not only interesting, but are to a Jarge 
extent entirely novel, at least to English readers. There 
is, indeed, a good deal in the book which a cultivated taste and 
sober judgment may object to, and at times the vein of infor- 
mation runs somewhat thin. For instance, a chapter on the 
German town, in which an attempt is made, in a sort of G. P. 
R. James style, to depict the entry of a stranger into such a 
town with all the accessories of furniture, language, and manners 
of the time, is a hopeless picture. It is clear that the writer has 
not really enough knowledge to fill up ‘a day of my life at 
Nuremburg in the early fifteenth century’ from recorded facts, 
and has not enough of the novelist’s imagination to fill in the 
picture for himself. Again, he is quite right to try and be lively, 
to point out that Luther was no Puritan, and that his views on 
marriage and the relation of the sexes were what would be 
regarded as somewhat scandalous nowadays. We do not 
object, though many would, to the historian saying : ‘It is indeed 
doubtful if the man who sany the praises of “ Wine, Woman 
and Song” would have been deemed a fit representative in Par- 
liament or elsewhere, by the British Nonconformist conscience 
of our day.’ 

But when he goes on to say, ‘or would be acceptable in any 
capacity to the grocer-deacon of our provincial towns, who, not 
content with being allowed to sand his sugar and adulterate his 
tea unrebuked, would socially ostracise every one whose conduct 
did not square with his traditional shibboleths,’ he is making 
no additional point, and merely introducing the style of the 
Sporting Times into an irrelevant and superfluous vulgarism 
Of like bad taste and utter ineptitude is the suggestion in 
the Introduction, that most people regard ‘Lykurgos as a 
cross between Pitt and Dr. Johnson, Cicero is a Sir Charles 
Russell who happened to live in the first century B.c”’ Why 
any one should be supposed to regard Lycurgus—(the pedantic 
Lykurgos is surely more than usually out of place in this 
connection)—as like Pitt, it is hard to conceive. But it is still 
harder to see why the name of a living advocate, and now Chief 
Justice, should be introduced into this sort of rubbish for the sake 
of a sneer at him: because, if Mr. E. Belfort Bax knows anything 
about Cicero himself, he must know that, except that Lord 
Russell was a successful advocate, there was no point of resem- 
blance between him and Cicero. The worst of it is, that the 
incessant desire to be finding out something or somebody now 
living, in contrast with the past, and to air some Socialistic fad 
which he professes to believe in, has led Mr. E. Belfort Bax 
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into a serious and far-reaching blunder. He repeats page after 

page, and reiterates time after time, the assertion that 
the German peasant of the sixteenth century had been 
robbed of the noble equality and manly freedom of the ancient 
German freeman under the Mark system. But unless Mr. E. 
Belfort Bax has gone to sleep since he first learnt the doctrines 
of the Mark system, he must be aware that, first Mr. Seebohm 
in this country, and then M. Fustel de Coulanges in France, 
entirely shattered this beautiful theory, which was evolved 
out of the German inner consciousness of von Maurer. Mr, 
Seebohm showed that the only equality which existed in the 
English or German village-community, so far back as we know 
it, was, ifan equality at all, an equality of slaves and not of 
freemen. M. Fustel de Coulanges proved to demonstration 
that the very texts of Tacitus and Cesar and of the barbarian 
laws which were supposed to support the Mark system theory 
of von Maurer, really proved the exact opposite. One idea of 
‘primitive communism’ has vitiated the whole volume, and 
turned the history, as the modern Socialists desire to turn the 
world, topsy-turvy. The progress of the German villager as 
of the English and the Russian has not been backwards to an 
imaginary Golden Age of communal slavery and personal 
freedom, but forwards from personal slavery to personal liberty, 
from a bad system of common cultivation to a better system of 
individual effort: a movement, in the words of Maine, from 
status to contract. We might also point out that so superior a 
person as Mr. E. Belfort Bax, using his history as a means of 
giving a lecture on Socialism, might at least instruct us rightly. 
He need not convert Luther, ‘an Austin friar,’ into ‘an Augus- 
tine monk,’ and he ought to know the important differences 
between them. And he really ought to know better than to 
repeat as history such polemical inventions as ‘in some of the 
convents of Friesland promiscuous intercourse between the 
sexes was quite openly practised, the offspring being reared as 
monks and nuns.’ The interpolation of an ‘it is said’ will not 
save him from the charge of sinking below the level of the 
‘ grocer-deacons’ who believe that every monastery in England 
had secret passages extending for miles underground to the 
nearest nunneries. We are surely far enough removed from 
the contest to be able to detect and reject such forged weapons 
asthese. These blemishes are to be regretted, as they seriously 
mar a very able work. As several more volumes are promised, 
it is to be hoped that they will be removed in them. If 
Mr. Belfort Bax wants to propagate Socialism through history, 
he is defeating his own aim by retaining them. His gospel 
would be far better served by such pictures as those he gives 
us of the Peasant Revolts and the fiendish cruelty of the 
lords who suppressed them: by the plain tales of Luther’s 
time-serving and reactionary line in politics, and the excellent 
sketch of the way in which the civil law was perverted to the 
support of constitutional lawlessness. 


THE BRITISH FLEET 


The British Fleet; the Growth, Achievements, and Duties of 
the Navy of the Empire. By Commander CHARLES N, 
ROBINSON. London: Bell. 


Useful ; delightful; just what was wanted; are the words 
which rise spontaneously to our lips as we begin to turn over 
the pages of this book. And if our second thoughts, after 
further knowledge of it, are best, they only emphasise and in- 
crease the force of our first. Such a book as this was very 
much wanted, but it would have been easy in undertaking to 
write it to have spoilt the idea. A book of this kind ought to 
be popularly written ; but it might have the widest circulation 
and be quite useless at the same time, if it were written in what 
is called ‘a popular style.’ For a popular style as we know it 
is a careless style. ‘There is no reverence for truth behind it, 
and no particular wish but to make a telling book. If such 
a book were too technically, or too heavily written, it might be 
of value to the few, but could not touch the mind of the many, 
But Captain Robinson has carefully balanced himself between 
the two extremes. He is so careful and so accurate as to his 
data and facts, that the driest student of the naval condition 
may make it his reference book ; he is so gossipy and bright 
in his treatment of the facts, that the idlest seeker after a little 
quiet tickling of the intellect, will find his desires quenched at 
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any odd page he may turn to. We have, at the moment, 
opened the book at random, to see how the pages we turn to 

bear out our words. They are pages 176 and 177, and we seem 

to have struck into the very driest part of the subject, ‘ the Laws 

and Customs of the Navy.’ We come upon the ‘ Articles of 
War’ of George II., date 1749, to be reminded that ‘out of 
thirty-six articles, ten award punishment of death without 

qualification, and twelve death or such other punishment as the 

court-martial shall deem fit.’ We are reminded how, on care- 

less words, the result perhaps of five minutes’ consideration, was 

to hang that disgrace to the English name, the murder of Byng, 

a few years later. We immediately recover ourselves from the 

depression of such thoughts by the reminder of that ‘ broaden- 

ing down from precedent to precedent’ which is the basis of 
England’s honour and greatness. For more than five hundred 
years has our naval law been headed with the preamble : ‘ It is 
the navy, whereon, under the good providence of God, the 
wealth, safety, and strength of the kingdom chiefly depend.’ 
And yet again, on the same pages, does Captain Robinson 
happily remind us that the present ‘Admiralty Instructions’ 
are no more than a development of the rules of 1730. 

The object of the book-—one that is very likely to succeed— 
is that of Sam Weller’s love-letter, to make the reader wish for 
more. ‘There is a distinct sense, at the end of each section or 
chapter, of that rather sudden pull-up to which the elder Weller 
took exception. But it is evidently part of the deep purpose of 
the writer that this should be so, for he constantly concludes 
with a note to tell the reader where to find that further informa- 
tion, which he has distinctly excited him to demand. We scarcely 
know what it is that has given us so especial a feeling of charm 
and satisfaction since this book fell into our hands. We 
imagine it must rest in reliance on the complete wisdom 
and mastery of the subject with which each section glows. The 
author so entirely comprehends the situation: whether it be 
‘The Dawn of Sea Power’; ‘The Sovereignty of the Seas’ ; 
‘The Navy and the State’; ‘Flags and Signals’; ‘The Days 
of Oak and Hemp’ ; ‘The Ships of To-day’ ; the spirit of the 
officers; the temper of the men; even the passage from petti- 
coats to trousers—the ‘sort of breeches worn by seamen, as 
Falconer defines them. In all, the author makes us conscious 
of a beautiful and harmonious development, which could not 
have been otherwise than it has been, and has reared the most 
wonderful structure that the world has ever seen. Apropos of 
such a thought, we turn, again at random, to p. 486, where we 
find Sir Edward Seaward quoted as exclaiming : ‘ Our uniform 
was worn by Admiral Noah—aye, even before his time. Old 
Ocean himself wore it, time out of mind. You have noted his 
blue jacket, I suppose, and seen his white lapelles, when he 
puts on his full dress, and he always wears that, d’ye see, in a 
gale of wind.’ Something of the attraction of the book 
comes from its splendid group of illustrations: here the 
accurate and trustworthy manner of the letterpress, that deter- 
mination to adhere to the truth, are vividly present. Without 
the mechanical processes of photography we could not have 
this truth. But here, with hardly an exception, the mind of 
the contemporary artist is before us. To our eye as to our 
intellect, Captain Robinson unfolds his naval scroll, and all 
the humour, pathos, and reality which the artists of bygone 
or present days could record upon their canvases is ours to 
enjoy by the simple agency of a magnifying-glass. 

We must not omit to add a word of admiration for the grasp 
the author shows—a grasp it is rare to find—of our real naval 
position. It is clear that a warm conviction on this matter 
has led to the publication of a work which will do more than 
any work has yet done to prepare the public mind for the assi- 
milation of naval truth. 


DANIEL DEFOE 
Daniel Defoe. By THOMAS WRIGHT. London : Cassell. 


To be dull over Daniel Defoe is in itself a feat. Mr. Wright 
has scheduled many interesting and a few valuable facts about 
his hero—no, we should not say that Defoe is hishero. On the 
contrary, he has no enthusiasm for his subject. Defoe is, in 
fact, his subject, to use the term in its surgical or anatomical 
sense, but not his hero. True, the said Daniel was a bold, bad 
man and did many most unprincipled things ; but, without half 
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Mr. Wright’s erudition, it would be easy to make an interesting 
book about them and him. Take, for instance, his conduct in 
1722. The plague had broken out at Marseilles, and in other 
parts of southern France. The great plague in London, so 
graphically described by Pepys, was then an event still within 
living memory. It was a case of ‘’Tis Sixty Years Since,’ and 
Defoe probably remembered it, had often heard tell of it and 
also had access to various journals and documents relating to 
it. Cripplegate, where he lived, had been smitten more than all 
the other city parishes. He had only to go among the alms- 
houses and cottages of his poorer neighbours to hear all the 
thrilling particulars, heightened and intensified by what we call 
‘local colour’ and by an occasional personal experience and 
reminiscence. . He would be told that the soil of the churchyard 
was more than a yard higher, that the parish sexton had buried 
everybody and last of all was buried himself, and that the well, 
he famous well, which our fuller knowledge enables us to 
identify as the source and origin of the epidemic, had been 
obliterated, and the curative qualities of its waters lost to the 
ophthalmic patients who had crowded to it. These and many 
other legends and traditions must have been common in 1722 
and then came the deep terror of the French outbreak. Many 
people in {the city died, no doubt, of fright alone. Defoe 
stepped in. He drew a picture of misery, horror and distress 
such as had never been drawn in England before. |His Journal 
of the Plague Year, in its curiously minute and evidently 
accurate details, could perhaps have been written by Swift but 
certainly by no other of Defoe’s contemporaries. Mr. Wright 
has not a word to say about the wickedness, the hideous 
enormity, of trading upon the fears and weakness of the terror- 
stricken Londoners. Defoe might have employed his marvel- 
lous powers on tracing the cause of the plague and discovering 
the only remedy, namely, pure water in place of contaminated 
sewage, but there is not a word of the kind in the whole book, 
which as Mr. Wright mildly puts it was ‘suggested by the 
pestilence which had just been ravaging France.’ Defoe had 
no higher principle in view than that involved in the sentence : 
‘ make money honestly if you can, but make money.’ 

Daniel Foe was born, Mr. Wright thinks, in 1657, .so ,that he 
may have remembered ‘creepy tales of the cross-marked 
houses, of the fires in the streets, of the maniacs at large,’ and 
other incidents of the 1665. They probably made a great 
impression on a mind ‘instinct with so strong a bias for the 
wild, the weird, the monstrous, and the dizarre.’ While Mr. 
Wright’s book was in the press, if we do not mistake, several 
examples of the name of ‘ Defoe’ have been unearthed in 
Cripplegate, but Mr. Wright hazards a somewhat unfortunate 
guess as to its origin. He says, ‘Foe, Faux, Vaux and 
Devereux—all variations of the same—are old Northampton- 
shire names.’ Surely ‘Devereux’ has nothing to do with 
Defoe. Perhaps Mr. Wright means Devaux. In or about 
1697 Daniel changed his name to Defoe, but why ‘he tacked 
on this foreign prefix is uncertain.’ No doubt he thought it 
sounded better than Foe, and no doubt also he thought he 
might thereby affiliate himself to the older Defoes of Cripple- 
gate. In our own day such practices are not unknown. 
Trafford has become De Trafford, and Roos, a very ancient 
English title, has become De Ros, which it never was in the 
Middle Ages. It would be easy to multiply examples, the 
oddest being that of the Veres, who became De Veres just 
before the family was finally extinguished and just about the 
time at which Foe, the author of Robinson Crusoe, became 
Defoe. ‘Curiously,’ remarks Mr. Wright, ‘even afterwards 
and right on until the year before his death, he occasionally 
put “ D. F.” with a full stop after the D.’ His greatest work 
was emphatically Rodinson Crusoe, published in 1719. Of this 
great and famous book Mr. Wright naturally gives a careful 
account, but opinions will differ as to whether he is justified in 
a parallel he draws, or rather tries to draw, between the life of 
Defoe and that of Crusoe. A facsimile of the title-page of the 
very rare first edition is printed in chapter xi. We observe 
that Defoe’s name is not on it. At the date of the publication 
he must have been fifty-nine, perhaps sixty ; but it is known 
that he had been in communication with the real Selkirk about 
1712. The idea was therefore in his mind for many years 
before he gave it shape. As Mr. Wright remarks, the differ- 
ences between the true story and the fiction are greater than 
the resemblances. Selkirk was four and a half years on Juan 





Fernandez, Crusoe was twenty-eight years on an island at the 
eastern side of South America. ‘ No savages troubled Selkirk ; 
he did not have a|Friday.’ At least two persons who were 
‘ marooned’ may have contributed adventures to Defoe’s mar- 
vellous concatenation. One was Peter Serrano, who lived seven 
years on an island in the Caribbean Sea. Grimmelshausen, a 
German novelist, had also written a story of adventure, ship- 
wreck and savage life. The name of Cruso—‘ Crusoe’ on the 
title—was probably suggested by that of a schoolfellow whom 
Defoe had met fifty years before. He lies buried in Stepney 
churchyard, but his tombstone has perished. 

Mr. Wright’s work, in in its painstaking accuracy, if not in 
its frequent dryness and even dulness, must always be a monu- 
ment of research, a mine into which others will dig. Unlike 
many celebrated authors—Shakespeare, Milton, Swift, Pope, 
for instance—Defoe left several children whose posterity is still 
extant. Defoe died in 1731. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL-WORK 


Decoration of Metals. By JOHN HARRISON. London: 
Chapman. 


The present state of the arts in England is by no means what 
it ought to be. The mere fact that it is an open question 
whether the innumerable schools which have been opened in 
the past thirty or forty years, in connection with South Ken- 
sington, have produced any general improvement, is enough. 
In textiles, ornament is no better artistically than it was. 
Mechanical appliances are, no doubt, more available. But for 
designs we are falling back on the patterns of last century. 
Even the ‘sprigs’ and wreaths of the Regency are imitated 
anew. One great genius, at least, was educated in the Science 
and Art Department, but Alfred Stevens owed little to educa- 
tion. Metal-work is closely allied to sculpture, and it is pro- 
bable that a genius in the art of chasing and hammering silver 
or gold or steel would succeed also in making statues or busts. 
So far, there are a few, but very few, signs of improvement. 
Too often a pretty piece of eighteenth-century ironwork, in a 
gate or railing, is marred bya piece of cast-iron beside it. 
There is no reason cast-iron should not itself be good. The 
railings of the British Museum, designed by Stevens, are as 
good and as suitable as possible. If a book could be reckoned 
on to improve taste, such a book as Mr. Harrison’s—cheap, 
compact, and lavishly illustrated—should be able to do it. But 
taste and genius are not to be had to order. It is easy to find 
examples of this truth in Mr. Harrison’s pages. An acanthus 
leaf is figured at p. 27. In spirit, delicacy, lightness, and strength 
it is nearly perfect. It is hammered in steel by Mr. William 
Stace. We may safely assert that we can see traces of genius 
in it, ‘more especially when the hardness of the metal, after 
any hammering, is taken into consideration.’ Mr. Harrison 
tells all about how it was done—the thickness of the steel, the 
punches and planishers used. No doubt all these things helped 
and hastened Mr. Stace’s work, but! they could not really affect 
the satisfactory character of the design. There are several other 
designs of Mr. Stace’s in the volume, and they contrast strongly 
with such commonplace work as we see on p. 60. The work- 
manship is probably just as good; but ‘the divine spark,’ the 
touch of genius, is wholly wanting. 

‘The only consolation lies in the thought that when a young 
man or young woman comes into one of these schools, there is 
a chance that any real aptitude for design and work will be 
fostered and facilitated by the ordinary course of study. Mr. 
Harrison has by no means written an artistic essay. His little 
book is a practical guide. He does not treat of abstract esthetic 
questions, but he tells us what are the tools necessary for metal- 
working, and how we may learn to use them. Young ladies who 
hammer brass, and show the results at home arts exhibitions, 
will find Mr. Harrison invaluable. He is clear and workmanlike 
before all things, and the illustrations are excellent. 


A FAIRY TALE OF SCIENCE 


The Life and Adventures of Thomas Alva Edison. By W. K. 
L. DICKSON and ANTONIA DICKSON. London: Chatto. 


It is not altogether Mr. Edison’s fault if, on this side of the 
Atlantic, he is often grouped in popular regard with the reigning 
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Blondin or Professor Pepper, Mr. Irving’s latest adjuration to a 
Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society, or Mr. Chevalier’s 
new song. He is, it is true, a frequent poser before the camera, 
and he enjoys the mental evisceration of the interview. But 
since Harvey (according to Charles Lamb) discovered that 
blood was red, no discoverer has enjoyed the allegiance of a 
public more extensive than Mr. Edison’s, while no public has 
been more grotesquely loyal to its idol. The worshippers at the 
shrine of Edison, in his own appropriated part of the universe, 
‘manifest,’ for the most part, in the vocabulary of the Honour- 
able Elijah Pogram, or the independent diction of Mrs. 
Hominy: and when his worshippers do drop into poetry, 
which is not seldom, it is more after the original manner of 
Doctor Ginery Dinkle than in that of the freely adapted lyrical 
citations of Mr. Silas Wegg. The followers of Mr. Edison on 
this side of the Atlantic, except at adroitly engineered conver- 
sazioni, where the commercial showman ‘and the advertising 
parson interchange business cards and vocations, have a sleep- 
less eye on the main chance. It pays to keep the prodigious 
inventor in the bill, and to star him, as showmen, who are not 
fussy clerics or Yankee Colonels, would star a pair of diapha- 
nously skirted legs, or the pathos of a stage costermonger. 
It must be admitted that Mr. Edison deserves to be treated 
from another point of view. The inventor who has realised the 
foreshadowings of Faraday, and, as it were, raised a forest trom 
the sapling which was planted by Sir Humphrey Davy, has a 
serious side to his character and achievements which deserves 
distinctly weighty consideration. A Fairy Tale of Science has 
taken realistic life at the inventor's bidding. ‘Mr. Edison, to 
whom,’ as Lord Kelvin said two years ago, ‘we owe so much 
for all he has done of benefit to the world, not only in electricity, 
but in other large departments of inventions,’ was ripe for his 
biography, and here it is ‘writ large,’ and none the less fasci- 
nating because it has been done here and there rather copiously 
in the American manner. 

General Booth, obviously a great authority on the subject, 
recently assured a New York interviewer that ‘The Americans 
are the only people who can speak English correctly.’ Mr, and 
Mrs. (or Miss) Dickson’s Life of Edison, being one of the 
latest examples of American-English, is of course to be 
accepted as a correct piece of scripture up-to-date. The Life, 
we are assured, ‘has been prepared under unique facilities for 
procuring fulness and accuracy of fact, and thence for creating 
a living and sympathetic picture of the man. The materials 
have been obtained from the observations of a close business 
and friendly association of the authors with their subject for a 
period of thirteen years, and from the verbal and written data 
which Mr. Edison has most freely and kindly supplied.’ ‘ Other 
sources have been tapped, including the best work of American 
and Transatlantic journalism,’ and it ‘is therefore the first full, 
accurate, and (to Edison) satisfactory Life yet given to the public.’ 
So much for ‘ our noble selves.’ There is an excess of Dicksonese 
in the book, especially of such outbursts as—‘ Released from 
the swaddling clothes of error and superstition, the inherent 
virility of man has re-asserted itself ;’ but escape into the 
narrative is at all times easy. The first pair of Edisons of 
whom we have a record were natives of Amsterdam, who 
settled in America in 1735. The inventor himself was born on 
the 11th of February, 1847, in Erie County, Ohio. His mother, 
Nancy Elliot, was a ‘a Canadian by residence and education 
and a Scotchwoman by parentage.’ As a boy, he, from choice, 
read dry historical and scientific works until, the family having 
moved to Detroit, ‘he actually attempted to read through the 
entire Free Library, and had completed fifteen feet of closely 
serried volumes ’—‘ closely serried’ is good—‘ before his excessive 
ardour could be discovered and crushed.’ It is a pity he was not 
allowed to proceed. The experience of a boy ‘physically and 
mentally incapable of fatigue, who book-wormed his way 
straight through a mile or two of a free public library, would 
have provided an argument in favour of those show institutions 
which Mr. Passmore Edwards, at any rate, would have prized. 
The boy did a big stroke of business as a newsvendor during the 
war. The story, related by himself, is one of the raciest in the 
book. This, as his compatriot Mark Twain would say, will ‘size’ 
the episode: ‘When the train stopped I shouldered my bundle 
and started for the city. Meeting a crowd hurrying toward the 
city, I stopped in front of a church, where a prayer-meeting was 
being held, raised the price of the paper to 25 cents a copy, and 
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commenced to take in a young fortune. In two minutes the 
prayer-meeting was adjourned, the members came rushing out, 
and if the way coin was produced was any indication, I should 
say the deacons had not passed the plate before I came along.’ 

Edison’s next venture was a paper of his own, the Grand 
Trunk Herald, which was ‘produced in an old and dilapidated 
freight car, ‘ the first and last sheet published in a train.’ With 
Paul Pry, its successor, he was unfortunate. He was ducked 
by an incensed reader, and the paper thereupon ‘ bust up” His 
first laboratory, the same old car, was destroyed by fire. Still 
a newsvendor on the Port Huron Railway, Edison studied and 
experimented in electricity for some time with intermittently 
disastrous results, until, in gratitude for his having saved the 
life of his child by a really splendid act of bravery, one Suther- 
land, a ‘superior train baggageman, undertook to teach the 
lad telegraphing, and prepare him for the position of night- 
operator. ‘Trouble’ came, once through making a mistake in 
signalling, at other times through his irrepressible spirit of fun, 
and then changes and hard times followed—not, however 
unillumined by great triumphant moments. He, a new- 
comer, succeeded on one occasion, when a party of jealous 
rivals had conspired ‘to put a job on the jay from the 
woolly West,’ in proving himself to be the quickest and most 
accurate telegraphic operator in America. There is plenty of 
humour in these early chapters, and it has the charm of not 
being New. Once during this part of his career he effected a 
great coud by saving a panic in Wall Street. Edison’s associa- 
tion with the president of the Gold and Stock Telegraph 
Company led to ‘the invention’ (he has been all his life 
‘inventing ’) ‘of a host of stock printers and private printing 
telegraphic appliances.’ Requested to put a price on these, he 
was ‘knocked down’ with the offer of 40,000 dollars after he 
had made up his mind to accept less than a sixth part of that 
sum. This started him as manufacturer of his own inventions, 
with a partner, who eventually landed him in a serious 
financial loss. However, he speedily came to the top again, 
and then began the most important part of his great career. 

Edison went on inventing, ‘discovery’ and ‘improvement 
following each other in rapid succession. A motograph 
receiving and transmitting telephone came into astonishing 
existence at this period. The happy marriage of the inventor, 
and his removal to historical Menlo Park, impel his biographers 
to expound ‘his views on dietetics and repose,’ which are 
peculiar, and his ‘phenomenal powers of endurance,’ which 
one scarcely considers phenomenal in a gentleman who once 
set doggedly to work to read by the furlong the contents of a 
free library. There is much of what may be called the fairy 
lore of science in the account of the micro-tasimeter, the 
odoroscope, and the microphone, and, remarkably enough, that 
does not disappear in the turgid style of the narrators. Indeed 
the very best of the story, especially the scientific technique 
of it, which is clearly enunciated, refuses to yield to the verbal 
smother of Dicksonese. The wondrous tale of the phonograph 
is here completely told, with, it is true, occasional revelations 
of the advertiser and busybody, but these may be avoided. 

If the Edison lamp be not an Aladdin’s, or the Eclipse of 
lamps, the biographers of the famous inventor have spun some 
of their most bombastic phrases in vain. Nevertheless, the 
chapters dealing with Edison’s developments of electric 
lighting are amongst the most scientifically valuable in the 
volume. As to the airy statement, that ‘litigation fast and 
furious has dogged the steps of the inventor,’ we would simply 
ask, Why not? Edison’s was not the only brain employed on 
the problem, any more than Franklin’s had been on the great 
basic discovery long before. The question of absolute priority 
of invention and so forth is not to be determined in a perfunc- 
tory manner in a popular work of this calibre. There is more 
than a touch of the romance of adventure in the account of the 
exploration in search ofa particular kind of bamboo, which is 
an essential part of the Edison lamp, and yet, fascinating as 
the chapters are, one could wish that it had fallen to the lot of 
Mr. Frederick Boyle to have written them. 

There are readers galore who will be fascinated with the Kinetos 
and Kinetographic Theatre which Edison, the greatest of all 
scientific toymakers, describes, and his biographers have had 
so quaintly illustrated. Justice is done to the staff of skilled 
workers who labour with the inventor, as perhaps no brotherhood 
ever wrought before, in their wonder-world of applied science. 
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46 SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


Interest of a kind that will prove irresistible to many abides 
in the pen and pencil pictures, both abundant, which show Mr, 
Edison’ at home. The inventor, and the inventor's beautiful 
wife ; their babies ; their house, garden, woodlands, and con- 
servatories ; their pets and household gods, figure conspicu- 
ously. The volume, with its numerous illustrations, including 
portraits of the hero at nearly all periods of his life and in many 
guises, with its luxuriousness in print and paper, fulfils all the 
requirements of what a typical American would probably term 
a ‘reel elegant’ book; but, unlike the majority of such literary 
ornaments of the drawing-room, it isa volume that honestly 
invites, and no doubt will meet with, extensive perusal. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE—I 


By what standard ought juvenile literature to be judged ? 
Certainly it is no use solemnly contrasting each year’s Christmas 
crop with Robinson Crusoe or The Heroes, for epoch-making 
stories are few and far between, nor till adults give up reading 
new books simply because they are new, is it anything but 
sheer cant to blame youngsters because they will neglect 
classics and masterpieces. There lies before us a vast pile of 
books for boys and girls, well-printed, attractively bound, 
adequately illustrated. We do not propose to take that pile too 
seriously or treat it too harshly. It is enough to indicate to 
what tastes on the part of the reader each book will appeal. 

The boy, whose chief desire is to have his blood curdled, will 
find what he wants in Stirring Tales of Colonial Adventure by 
Skipp Borlase (London: Warne). ‘Stirring’ is, if anything, 
too mild an adjective for these eight stories. Besides utilising 
the horrors of convict life at Port Arthur, Mr. Borlase has 
introduced amongst his heroes a boy who runs away with a 
travelling showman and falling into the hands of Queensland 
natives is to be slaughtered on the morrow but rescues his master 
and himself by the very skilful use of a magic-lantern; two 
lads who, going out for a moonlight sail on Moreton Bay, are 
caught in a storm, picked up by a vessel going on a kidnapping 
expedition to New Ireland, and left as hostages in the hands 
of a savage chief whose subjects have been enticed on board 
and carried off to Queensland; and a pair of young English 
officers, who, as they follow the Prince of Wales on his Indian 
tour, are pursued by the vengeance of a devotee whom one of 
them has defiled by a well-intentioned attempt to save him from 
drowning. Unfortunately Mr. Borlase’s skill as a writer is not 
equal to his imagination or his knowledge of Greater Britain, 
nor are we sure that it is wise, in a book for boys, to make a reli- 
gious hypocrite the villain, even though the opportunity is taken 
as it has been taken in one of these tales, ‘A Slip between Two 
Oceans,’ to explain the doctrine of the Catholic Church as to 
the necessity of contrition, etc., in addition to confession. 
Horrors again, but horrors of a very different sort, abound in 
Dr. Gordon Stables’s Zo Greenland and the Pole (London : 
Blackie), a story inspired by the adventures and ambitions 
of Dr. Nansen. Human villainy not being necessary to heighten 
the terrors of the Arctic regions, the adventurous spirits who 
first of all cross Greenland from shore to shore and then reach 
the North Pole with the aid of the Arctic current, are depicted 
as thoroughly good fellows. The pity of it is that Dr. Gordon 
Stables takes a long time getting to real business and the 
earlier chapters describing how two lads, Colin Mc’Ivor and 
Olaf Ranna, made one another’s acquaintance and how they 
went ‘skilébning’ in Scotland and hunting in Norway and 
Finland, are rather thin compared with the subsequent 
adventures of the pair. Zo Greenland and the Pole, of 
course, blends instruction with amusement, but an_intelli- 
gent boy may welcome information about seals and Polar 
bears and ice though he_ resents anything that 
overlaps his history lessons. Of such overlapping we cannot 
altogether acquit Wulf the Saxon: A Story of the Norman 
Conquest (same publishers), byG. L. Henty. Wulf is a young 
Thane who begins life as one of Harold’s pages. When Harold 
is wrecked and seized by the Count of Ponthieu, Wulf escapes 
and carries the news to Rouen. By his services then and later 
while accompanying a Norman expedition against Breton 
insurgents he wins the favour of William, nor does he forfeit it 
by the active part he takes in resisting the Norman invasion. 
We cannot describe Wuly the Saxon better than by saying it 
would be a suitable book for a holiday task, Otherwise it is 
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hardly lively enough to appeal to boys, and Mr. Henty must 
have found himself sadly hampered by history when dealing 
with the fate of the luckless Edith. What he can do when his 
hands are free and he can invent his own characters and assign 
them what fate he likes is shown by /# the Heart of the 
Rockies: A Story of Adventure in Colorado (same publishers). 
Here again the hero is a boy. He has to make his own way 
in the world, and crosses the Atlantic in search of an adven- 
turous uncle, for whom the place to inquire is the Empire 
Saloon, Denver, Colorado. The uncle has gone West, but the 
boy follows under suitable escort, and the adventures of the 
pair both before and after they meet are excellent and exciting. 
With hostile Indians we have been familiar from our earliest 
days, but for a party of hunters and goldseekers first of all to 
be cut off by snow and obliged to entrench themselves in a 
winter fortress, and finally to build canoes and escape down an 
unexplored and dangerous river are new and welcome variations 
on the old theme. The tone of /n the Heart of the R- kies is 
manly and wholesome and not oppressively didacti , though 
some warnings against drunkenness and gambling axe skilfully 
slipped in. 

A plain old-fashioned religious and moral atmosphere may be 
found in Across Two Seas (London: Wells Gardner) a New 
Zealand tale by H. A. Forde. The widow of a Manchester doctor 
emigrates with her young family. They select land in a terri- 
tory lately purchased from the natives north of Auckland, and 
are fortunate enough to have excellent neighbours who see 
them through their early troubles. This description of a 
colonist’s life in the ‘roughing it’ stage is well worked in with a 
picture of family life in a large family. Another book, inculca- 
ting good morals, is Mr. Hugh St. Leger’s Sou’ wester and 
Sword (London : Blackie), a story of struggle on sea and land 
and Sou’ wester and Sword is far and away the most amusing 
of the books noticed in this article. The heroes are the 
apprentices on the Chackma, a smart clipper brig, which after 
sailing safely to the River Plate is capsized on its way to 
Colombo. One of the apprentices is drowned; another had 
previously fallen from the rigging and been killed, but two 
survive and in the company of an excellent mariner, Bill Hook 
by name, vary the monotony of a voyage home from Sydney 
in a steamer by taking part in the fighting in the 
Eastern Soudan. Books as good-humoured, as good-natured, 
as vivacious and as full of animal spirits as Sou’ wester and 
Sword are hard to find. The boys that figure in it are so 
lively and the philosophical ‘old barnacles’ such inimitable 
grumblers, that they deserve and we hope will make a wide 
circle of acquaintance. Another spirited story of the sea is 
In Pressgang Days (same publishers), into which the author, 
Mr. Edgar Pickering, has worked the mutiny of the Nore, the 
battle of the Nile, and other historical incidents, while in 
Young Travellers Tales (same publishers) Mr. Ascott R. 
Hope presents ‘ glimpses of different parts of the world’—inter 
alia Zeeland, Algiers, the Sahara and Corsica— in which certain 
young travellers meet with more or less strange adventures.’ 
There is at any rate a commendable absence of blood and 
thunder from these adventures and the descriptive passages are 
lightly and pleasantly written. 
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THE PARISH COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


Ae to Radical prophecy this day ought to be 
an important one in the history of Rural England. 
In the language of a popular print and its inspiration the 
agitator, it inaugurates a new era, A death note is 
sounded to the tyranny of lords and ecclesiastics. Hodge 
has come to his kingdom and will henceforth enjoy the 
lofty privilege of governing himself and managing his own 
affairs. Thus speaks the oracle who as Mr. John Morley 
once declared of his own experience concocts leading 
articles in the back parlour of a newspaper office. Dis- 
interested observers viewing the progress of affairs with 
none of the enchantment borrowed from distance cannot 
but admire the art with which enthusiasm is assumed. 
Whoever is living in close proximity to farm-labourers will 
agree that they are approaching the consummation with 
extraordinary calmness. The extension of local govern- 
ment may possess potentialities of change, may herald a 
complete transfer of rural influence and be capable of 
effecting a revolution in the villages, but those chiefly 
concerned do not realise the fact. Hodge in general 
views the parish meeting with absolute impassivity and 
indifference. Judging no less from the results of private 
inquiry and conversation in typical agricultural districts 
than from what has been put forth in the local journals 
we cannot help concluding that never was new order 
ushered in with equal apathy. There are exceptions, but 
they consist mainly of parishes more urban than rural in 
character, or of places where the promised Council is 
regarded merely asa new battle-ground for old animosities 
and long-standing feuds. A danger common to small 
constituencies is that private quarrels and dislikes may find 
expression at the polling-booths. It has already become 
evident that the poor voters are so much subdivided by 


their own petty likes and dislikes as to be incapable of 


united action. In how many parishes is it possible to find a 
labouring man standing out so clearly above his fellows that 
he could be chosen chairman without exciting envy, rivalry 
and opposition among his neighbours? Political organisa- 
tions, that trom the outside are endeavouring to brigade 
poverty against wealth, are not only encouraging a per- 
nicious war of classes but sowing seeds of dissension among 
their followers. Indeed, from their actions it would 
appear that they regard Mr. Fowler’s Act as no charter of 
village self-government but as a means for extending the 
influence of the Radical caucus. 

In parishes really and truly rustic in character those with 
the best equipment for managing rural affairs are placed 
in an embarrassing position and in several cases have con- 
fessed to some indecision in regard to their proper line of 
conduct. The workers in such places are engaged almost 
exclusively on the land and live in the scattered hamlets 
of a wide area, Most of them are farm-labourers and held 
by a very frail tenure to the district. A few are trades- 
men who supply the agriculturists with necessaries; the 
residue is made up of farmers, one or two landowners, a 
clergyman, and perhaps a dissenting minister. Despite 
all that has been said of their unpopularity the squire and 
parson, if they chose to enter the ring, would in nine cases 
out of ten beat all other competitors, and any farmer with 
a moderately good name among workpeople might calculate 
on following them at no great distance. Other things 
being equal the employer of labour commands the most 
solid voting power. But it is rather a delicate question 
whether or not he should take full advantage of his 
position. Some have already declared they will stand 
aside in order that Hodge may have full scope for the 
exercise of his new powers. We believe this to be a case 
of mistaken abnegation. To put it on no higher ground 
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the most considerable ratepayers in a parish have a pre- 
dominant interest in the frugal and economical manage- 
ment of its affairs. But in addition the education of 
Hodge will be a needlessly long and difficult process if it 
is acquired only as a result of experience and the correc- 
tion of inevitable mistakes. It will proceed much more 
rapidly and pleasantly by his being brought into contact 
from the first with men experienced in the transaction of 
public business. For this reason alone it is desirable that 
there should be no standing aloof from the village Parlia- 
ment. While the new bodies still are young a great deal 
will depend on the character of the chairmen, and of the 
voters to whom we have spoken no inconsiderable pro- 
portion view the choice of this official as the most interest- 
ing point in the whole affair. In some instances the 
matter has been unofficially but none the less securely 
arranged for weeks beforehand. Where the voters are all 
personally known to one another and in the habit of meet- 
ing regularly at work, and church, and market, it is easy 
for them to decide anything if they agree fairly well 
among themselves. 

A really unpopular man seldom acknowledges even to 
himself how much he is disliked, and the elections con- 
ducted under the protection of the ballot are certain to 
carry rebuffs none the less disagreeable because they have 
been carefully prepared on the one side and unexpected 
on the other. But such cases will be comparatively rare, 
and when they occur it is most likely that the slight will 
have been deserved. In local matters country people, 
since agriculture is the most conservative of all callings, 
are ever disposed to cling to their natural leaders. We 
hope that no dislike of new institutions will prevent these 
from accepting the plain and obvious call to duty. The 
Parish Councils in bad hands may become instruments of 
evil and mischief, but in good are no less capable of being 
turned to account. Within a short space we shall know 
from the number of polls demanded to what extent their 
initiative has been productive of strife. Two opposing 
factors are at work—on the one hand an apathetic listless- 
ness on the part of the electors due in large measure to 
distress in their calling, a distress dwarfing all minor 
considerations and making for dull and unopposed elections ; 
on the other the factious interference of wirepullers intent 
on the manufacture of party capital and the encouragement 
of conflict. In the purely agricultural districts to which 
most of our remarks apply the former will prevail and 
the latter in communities nominally rural but really urban 
in character. Here there promise to be many party 
frays. The style of voting is calculated to encourage 
contests, for obviously if it become a question of party, 
that section which has even a small majority may sweep 
the boards and the odd man may decide whether the 
Council is to be Radical or Tory. Not the slightest pretext 
is made of securing the rights of minorities. Under these 
circumstances the Conservatives have only one course left 
open tothem. Regrettable it no doubt is that even the 
repairs to the parish pump should be in danger of becoming 
a mark of division between parties. Still if one side take 
the view that Parish Councils were invented to promote 
revolution it would be suicidal in the other to do anything 
but offer a tooth-and-nail opposition to the pestilent 
doctrine. 


PORTS ON THE MEXICAN GULF 


[' is worthy of note that in his speech last week at the 

general meeting of the Mexican Railway Company, 
the new chairman, Mr. Henry Goschen, made no reference 
to the competition between the two ports on the Mexican 
Gulf, namely, Vera Cruz and Tampico. For the enlighten- 
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ment of those who have not been at the trouble to inform 
themselves of the names and routes of the railways in 
Mexico it may be briefly said that the line of the Mexican 
Railway Company, so-called, runs from Vera Cruz, on the 
Gulf, to Mexico City, and that the Mexican Central 
Railway Company, whose line is the more westerly of the 
two great trunk lines which ran from the United States 
to Mexico City, has within recent years pushed down a 
branch to Tampico, a port on the Gulf to the northward 
of Vera Cruz. The other (easterly) great trunk line from 
the States is the Mexican National by which route one 
crosses the border at Laredo, changing from the standard 
gauge of the States to the narrow gauge by which the 
National line makes its connections with lines in the 
south of Mexico. The Central is a standard gauge line 
and comes down into Mexico by way of Eagle Pass. It 
follows that, in pushing down this branch to Tempico, the 
Central sends its line across the main line of the National 
at San Luis Potosi. By way of Vera Cruz, therefore, and 
the Mexican Railway is the shortest route from the sea 
to Mexico City. The Tampico route could hope to com- 
pete with it only by virtue of having the compensatory 
advantage of a better harbour. 

Has it a better harbour, or has it net? This is the 
question which we should like to have seen brought 
forward and answered at the recent meeting of the 
Mexican Railway Company, instead of the vague and 
nugatory discussion which followed the chairman's 
speech. 

From the conspicuous absence of Tampico from that 
speech we are led to draw one of two alternative inferences ; 
either the competition of the Central line is so inconsider- 
able as not to be worthy of notice, or it is so considerable 
as not to furnish a pleasant topic of discussion before a 
meeting of the shareholders. And which of these 
inferences is the correct one seems to depend entirely on 
the degree of success which has attended the efforts made 
by the Central Railway to keep a clear deep cuannel 
through the sandbar at the mouth of the Panuco river. 
The bar across the river's mouth is nine miles below the 
town of Tampico, but it is so noble a river that, once over 
the bar, practically any! number of vessels of the biggest 
tonnage could lie in absolute security in midst of 
the severest hurricane. The firm employed by the 
Mexican Central to conduct the operations for 
deepening the channel across the bar is the firm 
which has brought similar operations to such good 
results at other ports upon the Gulf of Florida, 
and the firm’s foreman at Tampico told the present writer 
that a bigger volume of water comes down the lanuco 
river than is discharged even by that great mouth of the 
Missisippi which debouches at New Orleans. The Cen- 
tral Railway Company, having received a big subsidy for 
their branch line from the Government, have contracted to 
keep a channel of twenty-two feet in depth, always open, 
through the sandbar; and the foreman in charge of the 
work expressed his confidence of being able to keep it of 
a depth of twenty-four feet. The whole question of the 
relative value of Vera Cruz and Tampico turns, then, on 
this matter of clearing the sandbar at the Panuco’s mouth. 
If these efforts have been unsuccessful, we may adopt the 
former and (from the point of view of the Mexican Rail- 
way Company) more pleasant inference. If the efforts 
have succeeded, we are perforce driven to the other 
hypothesis. 

For it is not to be questioned for a moment that if a 
good way be made and maintained through the sandbar, 
Tampico becomes at once a far better port than Vera 
Cruz. Vera Cruz can scarcely be called more than an 
open roadstead, It affords no such harbour of refuge as 
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is very badly needed on a coast which is exposed to those 
terrible gales from the north which have earned the 
expressive name of ‘northers. They have all the 
violence of tropical storms, and it was no doubt with 
full appreciation of the need of such harbours on the 
Gulf as should be a real protection for ships in these 
crises that the Government gave so handsome a subsidy 
to the Mexican Central on the understanding that they 
would keep the bar of the Panuco clear. If this work be 
successfully accomplished it is difficult to see how Vera 
Cruz can continue to compete with Tampico as a seaport ; 
but, on the other hand, if success has not attended the work, 
ships of any tonnage cannot find their way into Tampico 
harbour at all. 

Besides the central branch line to Tampico, which 
crosses the National line at San Luis Potosi, there is a line 
from Tampico belonging to the Monterey and Mexican 
Gulf Railway Company, which makes another junction 
with the National line at Monterey; but this line, run- 
ning in a nor-nor’-easterly direction, roughly speaking, 
from Tampico, does not come into direct competition with 
the Vera Cruz line in the matter of carrying traffic from 
the Gulf to the City. 

The means which have been taken for deepening the 
channel on the bar of the Panuco consist mainly of two 
long jetties running out from either shore of the estuary 
into the sea, with the twofold object of diverting the 
course of the littoral currents and at the same time narrow- 
ing and deepening the channel of the river. Going out 
along these jetties one sees the water alive with a seething 
mass of fishes, incredible in their numbers, and ranging in 
size from the smallest fry to the gigantic tarpon. The 
jetties have been found to answer a like purpose excel- 
lently well at ports on the same seaboard of the United 
States. They are constructed of great stones thrown 
down on mattresses of brushwood in successive layers, and, 
thus arranged, endure beyond expectation the attacks of 
wind and waves. Nevertheless, several times in course of 
their construction, a ‘norther’ has swept down upon them 
and reduced much of the work to chaos, though other 
storms, apparently scarcely less severe, have been borne 
without disturbance. 

It is of course extremely difficult forthe ordinary British 
shareholder, in whatever undertaking in Mexico his interests 
may lie, to get trustworthy information as to what is going 
on at the Panuco’s mouth ; but it is information which the 
Board of the Mexican Railway Company are peculiarly 
well able to obtain, and it is impossible to think that in 
case of a Company altogether so ably managed they have 
not taken measures to obtain it. It is therefore only the 
more to be regretted that the Chairman did not take the 
occasion of the general meeting of the Company to impart 
some information on this head to the shareholders, or, 
failing that, that one of their own body did not seize the 
opportunity to ask a question which would have elicited 
what could not have failed to be an interesting and 
instructive reply. 


MIXED METAPHORS 


is mix your metaphors is, in its way, as dangerous as to 

mix your liquors ; momentarily it exhilarates, but the 
end thereof is confusion. Nevertheless there is much the 
same margin of the permissible in the one case as the 
other ; and just as you may pass from hock to champagne 
or claret (though indeed it is a practice not to be com- 
mended), or just as it was the heroic wont of our fathers 
to despatch a single glass of sherry in pursuit of a bottle of 
port, so, for the hardness of our hearts—or the scantiness 
of our vocabularies-we are allowed to exchange one 
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figure of speech for any other which is not too glaringly 
alien and disparate. It is only when the incongruity is so 
violent as to shock the imagination—only when the 
metaphors conflict in the mind, as, for instance, bottled 
stout and Chateau Yquem may be supposed to battle in 
the stomach—that the mixture provokes criticism or even 
attracts notice. Yet even now perhaps our analysis is not 
complete, and we must distinguish still further. For it is 
possible to the writer or orator as to the drinker to effect 
combinations so sudden and startling as to paralyse the 
critical judgment of those around him and to leave free 
play only for that impulse of admiration which is ever 
ready to respond to the display of mental agility 
aud inventive resource. In the presence for example 
of a man who, having exchanged Chateau Yquem for 
bottled stout, should revert without a moment's pause 
to Imperial Tokay, astonishment might well lay a 
silencing finger on the lips of censure; and much the 
same effect is produced when the work of metaphor- 
mixing is assisted by the ardour of the Celtic imagination 
and the nimbleness of the Celtic mind. The often quoted 
rhetorical flight of that Irish orator, Sir Boyle Roche 
or another, who ‘smelt a rat’ in one breath of his 
eloquence, ‘saw it floating in the air’ in the next, and, 
before concluding his sentence, announced his determina- 
tion to ‘nip it in the bud, could never have been coldly 
judged. Mere criticism of form is abashed by such 
opulence of material. The imagery is confused, of 
course, but it is with the confusion of abounding wealth, 
and it impresses like the careless generosity of the 
millionaire who thrusts gold, notes, and cheques upon us 
in an unsorted heap. This we feel is no mere blundering 
out of one imperfectly realised image into another ; rather 
it is the impatient swiftness of a mind which has no time to 
select from among its thronging comparisons. You would 
say, in a word, that it is a feat of metaphor-mixing which 
would have been possible only to a man of the nationality 
of him who achieved it; that it is a product of those 
qualities of thought and speech to which we owe the finest 
specimens of that native race of bulls whose fascination 
almost enables us to realise the myth of Europa. 
Examples of this description, moreover, are, unhappily, 
too rare. We can recall but one contemporary specimen, 
and this too was, as it happens, coined by a speaker with 
Celtic blood in his veins; for was it not Sir George 
Osborne Morgan—the Welsh call him Sir G. O. M. now 
—who, in an ever-memorable passage in one of his 
speeches on the Burial Bill, protested against an honour- 
able gentleman’s ‘drawing a red herring across our path 
to take the wind out of our sails’? This, it is true, is only 
a ‘double’ against Sir Boyle Roche’s treble, but it has a 
weird beauty of its own. It reads like a description 
of a witch’s charm, and we might almost imagine it 
practised by one of Macbeth’s secret dark and midnight 
hags against the unfortunate sailor bound for Aleppo. The 
ordinary mixed metaphor of English oratorical commerce 
does not usually rise to epic or dramatic heights. Its asso- 
ciations are not with wealth of imagery, but with poverty 
of vocabulary ; and its typical producer is not the rollicking 
Irish orator, but the halting English Minister—not Sir 
Boyle Roche, but Castlereagh. The /ocus classicus in this 
orator’s recorded utterances is, of course, his famous 
announcement to Mr. Speaker that he would now ‘ embark 
upon the feature on which this question hinges’; but 
tradition has it that this able, resolute, and in many 
ways accomplished statesman—a man of unrivalled 
administrative capacity and of high and just  influ- 
ence in the councils of England and Europe—seldom 
succeeded in making even the the shortest official 
statement unembellished by one or more of these flowers 
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of speech. The example quoted is no doubt fairly repre- 

sentative of them all ; as it also is, we fear it must be said, 

of the ordinary mixed metaphor of English oratorical 

commerce—a mixture which will be found, on analysis, 

not to be due to confusion, still less to superflux of ideas, 

but to be almost entirely an affair of language and of the 

unintelligent use of it. We all know the style—flat, banal, 

essentially unliterary, with no feeling for the inner life of 
words, which indeed it uses as mere counters, having no 

pictorial value, and calling up no images to the mental 

vision, In the case cited, for instance, it is perfectly 

evident that the word ‘embark’ could have had no 
nautical flavour for Castlereagh ; that the word ‘feature’ 
carried with it no lineamenta)l suggestion, the word 
‘hinges’, no mechanical association. The whole sentence 
meant no more to him than the statement (which might 
as weli have been expressed in those words) that he was 
‘about to enter upon a part of the question upon 
which the decision of the whole depended.’ And 
this essentially unliterary use of words, which require 
a literary sense in those who employ them, is widely 
characteristic of the average English after-dinner orator, 
If such a one, for instance, is called upon to return 
thanks for the toast of his health, it is almost certain 
that he will set a mess of mixed metaphors before his 
audience in a lordly dish. Nothing is doubtful save the 
precise ingredients of the mixture. Either he may say 
that the gentleman who has proposed the toast has ‘sung 
my praises to you in colours far too glowing for me to 
endorse :’ or (more ambitiously) that he has ‘set me up 
on a pedestal which, though you have been good enough 
to ratify it by your applause, my modesty compels me to 
deprecate ;’ or (at greater length) that he ‘ has painted a 
portrait of me to which you have listened with a too 
flattering approval, but which, though I recognise in it 
the ring of sincerity which illuminates all my friend’s 
utterances, I feel it impossible for me to accept without 
reservation. My friend’s style of character-drawing has 
all the boldness and vigour of his own character, and we 
must all admit that in his treatment of the humble subject 
before you, his brush has given forth no uncertain sound. 
But even if the picture be, as I would fain hope, not 
wholly incorrect, I must remind you that there are many 
deductions to be made on the other side of the account.’ 
And so on, and s> on, until we ask ourselves in a sort of 
stupor whether words have really any special meaning of 
their own, or whether it is not rather the fact that any 
one word will do as well as any other to express any idea 
you please, 

Lord Rosebery is nothing if not literary and in the 
feats of rhetorical horsemanship wherewith he has lately 
witched the world he has sought and obtained all his falls 
at the highest fences of metaphor. As becomes a states- 
man whose model is the younger Pitt, he scorns the 
pedestrian style of Castlereagh, and among the curiosities 
of maladroit rhetoric which he has been scattering in such 
profusion from the platforms in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, as a conjurer scatters pincushions, the ordinary 
mixed metaphor of English oratorical commerce is not to 
be found. His blunders have been not verbal but intel- 
lectual, real instances of imperfectly conceived images and 
of analogies insufticiently thought out. And by a hard 
though not uncommon fate, the full ‘development’ of 
his indistinct images by the critical process, and the 
working out of his incomplete analogies have yielded 
results the most infelicitous for him. Whether he ‘throws 
down the gauntlet’ to his followers instead of his oppo- 
nents, or applies to his proposed House of Commons 
resolution the ill-omened words which Lady Macbeth 
uses of her ‘damned’ blood-spot that Duncan’s murder had 
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left upon her hand—in either case, and in other cases you 
clearly perceive, that he is the victim vot of a defective 
appreciation of the value of words but of a self.o’erleaping 
rhetorical ambition which bas ‘fallen on the other.’ But 
Lord Rosebery’s purple patches ard the ill-fashion of their 
‘letting in’ upon the garment of his oratory, are subjects 
too significant and suggestive to deal with here and now. 
There is a moral as well as an intellectual side to them, 
as to many a slip of the tongue and pen. A parti- 
cular mixture of metaphors is often well worth study as 
an index to character and as a measure of sincerity. Not 
every infelicitous combination of images bears the good 
faith of the speaker as unquestionably as did that of the 
Scots minister who concluded his discourse with the 
adjuration : ‘ And if my poor words have kindled a spark 
of repentance in the breast of any present, O dear Lord, 
water it!’ There are cases in which the falsities in the 
rhetoric employed to support a thesis may be directly 
traceable to a more or less violent doubt of its truth. 
But of this more hereafter. a) ie 


MECCA OF NAPPA 


HE ‘ Meccas’ of Nappa were very great folk indeed in 

Yoredale in the days when Sir James Metcalfe, M aster 
Forester of Wensleydale, King’s Sergeant, Chancellor of 
the Duchy, and High Sheriff of Yorks, led three hundred 
dalesmen of his own name and ‘in very known con- 
sanguineté’ to Flodden field, as his grandfather did to 
Agincourt. They are a numerous clan still, for the hilly 
churchyard up at ‘t? Hawes’ is full of their names, and 
one cannot walk a mile in any part of upper Wensleydale 
without meeting or hearing of a ‘ Mecca.’ So vast indeed 
is the complexity of their ramifications that the surname 
is almost superfluous—a sort of indefinite article which 
may be dropped at pleasure—and it is common to talk of 
Peggy Tom and Peggy Tom Martha, without further 
explanation. Every one knows that Peggy Tom is Mr. 
Thomas Metcalfe, whose mother was Margaret Metcalfe ; 
and Peggy Tom Martha is as well satisfied with her 
designation as Katey Willy or ‘Stoomp’ Tom Mary. It is 
useless to ask for Mrs. Robert Metcalfe: nobody ever 
heard of such a person. Bob Mecca’s wife may discover 
her, but Uzzy (Oswald) Betty Mary is the shortest way to 
get at her. You meet Metcalfes in every degree. Some 
have been parsons, and some tailors; one was Governor- 
General of India, another Master of St. John’s, Cambridge ; 
many are farmers, and a few are still large landowners. 
They are for all the world like a Scots clan, and the 
process of cadency which produced the varied ranks and 
multiform professions of the Campbells doubtless brought 
about the diverse fortunes of the kinsmen of ‘ Mecca’ of 
Nappa. 

Of course, Nappa is as much a corruption as Mecca. 
The old house under the bold Scar near Askrigg was 
known as Knappey when Leland wrote his Itinerary, 
though ‘ communely called No-castel,’ probably because it 
looks like a castle, with its square embattled tower, but 
certainly could not resist a vigorous siege. Its beginnings 
were humble, for it was but a piece of ground of the value 
of four pounds a year, with a cottage on it, when Thomas 
Metcalfe, son of an Agincourt hero, bought it of the Lord 
Scrope of Bolton Castle in the fifteenth century; but 
Thomas ‘ Mecca’ soon made it worthy of his name and 
rank: for he was a zealous Yorkist, like all his 
house, and ‘a great officer, steward surveior and re- 
ceyver of Richmont landes, wherby he waxed riche and 
able to builde and purchase,’ as Leland tells us. The two 
‘fair towers’ of the old Itinerary are still standing, 
connected by the great hall where Mecca of Nappa 
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entertained his powerful neighbours, the Scropes of 
Bolton, the Rouths of the sometime royal park of Wood 
Hall, the Robinsons of Worton and Raydale, or his own 
kinsmen the Metcalfes of Bear Park—the ‘ Brian of Beare’ 
of the ‘ Felon Sow of Rokeby ’—whose names and houses 
still survive in the dale, joined to many stirring associa- 
tions of raids and border-wars. Looking from the tower 
of Nappa over the Yore, one may still see the old manor 
house of Worton, one of the Robinson seats, with whom 
the Metcalfes had a feud, which culminated in 1617 in 
the siege of Raydale House. The retainers of Nappa 
gathered the clan together, passed through the village of 
Bainbridge—where a Metcalfe still blows a mighty blast on 
a horn at ten o'clock every night from Holy Rood to Shrove- 
tide, to guide benighted travellers down from the fells— 
and followed the road which streaks the hillside between 
Hawes End and Addleborough, where once two giants 
stood and threw stones at each other across the valley 
betwixt: but some fell short, and one of these is the huge 
‘Carlow Stone,’ where Turner sat to make his famous 
picture of Semerwater. Past Semerdale Hall, the melan- 
choly mansion where white figures glide and hover 
o’nights to the terror of the country-folk, past the silent 
tranquil lake, the Meccas pushed on into the fork where 
three small lonely dales meet, and there in the centre 
stood, and still stands, Raydale House, to which they were 
bringing fire and sword. It is something of a bathos to 
read that only two men were killed in the siege ; but the 
end cannot unmake the picturesque setting of that mur- 
derous raid upon the stronghold of the rival clans. 

Sir Walter Raleigh came to Nappa once, and _ intro- 
duced—not tobacco nor potatoes but—crayfish to the 
becks of Yoredale. It was at Nappa that the gallant 
old Countess of Dorset halted on her rough journey 
Skipton to her Clifford fortress of Pendragon 
Up Buckden Rakes rode the old lady—she 
was 73—and ‘over the stake into Wensledale to her 
cousin Metcalf’s house at Nappa, whence she passed 
along the old Roman track, over Cotter Riggs and the 
Devil’s Bridge at Hell Gill, to the castle under the 
grim cliffs of Mallerstang. But Nappa had other and 
statelier memories when the old Countess halted there, 
for Mary of Scotland had been the guest of Sir 
Christopher Metcalfe during her captivity hard by in 
Bolton Castle. Sir Christopher had been High Sheriff of 
York in 1556, and met the judges at the head of 300 horse- 
men of his own name, all mounted on white chargers, and 
bearing the well-known canting shield of the clan: Argent, 
Doubtless he made the 
Queen’s nine days’ visit as little like imprisonment as 
might be ; indeed, the hawking gloves she left behind her 
show partly how her host entertained her, and the herons 
of Wensleydale were probably the chief sufferers during 
her stay. The gloves and Queen Mary’s carved bedstead 
were lately in their place, and many a pious pilgrimage 
has been made to the shrine ; but now the precious relics 
are taken away, and Mary of Scotland's apartments at 
Nappa are bare, save for a plentiful and odoriferous 
garnishing of Wensleydale cheeses. The black oak panel- 
ling, the old carved furniture are gone, like the bed and 
the hawking gloves; the beautiful hall, once rising clear 
to the rafters, has been ceiled, and an unhallowed modern 
‘range,’ with hideous bright knobs and plates, fills up the 
ancient chimney. Yet one can still stand in the chamber 
of Mary Stuart, and see her in fancy in the banqueting 
hall, surrounded by a court of ‘ Meccas,’ and subduing the 
whole clan by the magic of her voice and the witchery of 
her smile. Nay, it is whispered that Mary herself has 
been seen there not long since. A lady staying at the 
Hall one evening, by firelight, saw some one pass by and 
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walk to the dais. Then ‘she turned round, and I saw her 
face. It was very lovely. Her dress seemed to be made 
of black velvet. After looking at me for a moment, she 
went on and disappeared through the door leading to the 
winding stone staircase in the angle turret of the west 
tower. Her face, figure, and general appearance reminded 
me of Mary Queen of Scots.’ 
It was an enviable experience, a ghost story without 

peer, and one must ‘not doubt it: but if poor Mary of 
Scotland is doomed to haunt all the castles and halls 
where she was once a prisoner, Her Grace has little leisure. 
True, the farmer who lives in the Hall sacred to so many 
memories refuses to entertain the ghost, but though a 
Metcalfe, he is no longer ‘he Metcalfe: for Nappa, alas, 
has passed into other hands, and the people who make 
cheese in Mary Stuart’s apartments are not ‘ Meccas of 
Nappa’ in the old seigniorial sense. Perhaps the Queen 
declines to be recognised by any Metcalfe short of the 
feudal chief of the clan. Yet she might do worse than 
revisit so lovely a spot, It is hard to say which most lends 
beauty to the old Hall, its own grey storied towers, or its 
glorious situation. Nestling among the ‘oak and the ash 
and the bonny ivy tree,’ under the craggy Scar, and look- 
ing forth upon the range of Weather Fell, with Addle- 
borough’s crest beyond, and the long flat head of Pen Hill 
further down dale, and a distant glimpse of ‘Great 
Warin ’ behind—with Yore purling over its boulders below, 
the warren of silver-grey rabbits to the left, and the 
greenest pastures all about, studded with grazing cattle 
black and dun, and the blue-faced long-tailed sheep of the 
dale— Nappa, indeed, stands exquisitely. But its grey stone 
walls, its embattled towers and mullioned windows, and 
the memories they enfold, are in perfect harmony with its 
site. No other house could so stand and not be ashamed ; 

but Nappa Hall fits alike its scene and its history. All it 

needs is to receive back its ancient meublement and its old 
possessors, to see once more three hundred Metcalfes on 
white horses marshalled under the banner of the Three 

Sable Calves in its old flagged court, and above all to echo 
to the voice of command which once let all men know that 

its Master was ‘ Mecca of Nappa.’ 


THE TRAGEDY OF AN ORGAN-GRINDER 


HE class or rather section of mankind which we are 
accustomed to call Bohemian is very generally 
condemned for its supposed laxity and looseness of 
living. That many Bohemians are lax and loose cannot 
be denied, yet in what class will you not find individuals 
who share such a failing? But in consequence of this 
hasty generalisation the beauties of Bohemia are 
altogether overlooked or swamped in this sweeping 
moral censure. Now what is not generally known is 
that on the frontier of that country there is set what we 
may call the converse of 2 douane. No importation of 
any sort is illegal; you may take in as many unbroken 
boxes of cigars as you please, but you and your luggage 
will not be passed unless you have an unbroken box of 
kindliness towards your fellow creatures. You must be 
sympathetic ; your willingness to condone, or at any rate 
your refusal to condemn, must be beyond dispute. That 
certain acts and modes of thought are altogether foreign 
to your nature, you must accept. You must be willing to 
concede that the world is wide, and that there are many 
things about which you are not competent to judge. You 
must be tolerant, and you must remember that you are a 
man and a brother; or, if you are not, that it would be 
better if you were. If you can comply with these 
requirements you may, if you will, wander far and wide 
through Bohemia ; you may, if you will, be naturalised, 
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but without them you cannot be. As is Bohemia so are 

Bohemians, and thus I maintain that they have many good 

points in their favour. 

Jack Stanley was the best Bohemian I ever knew, but 
as he had none of what are considered the cardinal vices 
of that nation, he was never classed as one. He was only 
considered rather odd. 

We were sitting together in the window of a club one 
day late in July last year, looking out on to the hot, dusty 
street. The season was dying hard, but had been emitting 
sundry galvanic efforts to pretend it was quite frisky still, 
in the shape of rather sparsely attended dances. Jack’s 
Bohemianism did not cut him off from his own class, but 
he had been lamenting its want of originality, compared 
to what he called ‘second circles.’ 

‘The capital of Bohemia,’ he was saying, ‘is London, 
and the season is from September to December. Of 
course, May to July is very lively, and I breakfasted off 
cherries this morning in Covent Garden. Towzler gave 
me them. Do you know Towzler? He is one of the 
proper old Covent Garden men, and drives his own van up 
every night. I don’t believe he goes to sleep at all 
between April and August. My dear fellow, you should 
know Towzler. I don’t approve of his morals, but he 
really is original.’ 

‘What’s wrong with his morals ?’ I asked. 

‘O haven’t you heard? He was had up for bigamy at 
Bow Street. He got off, but Towzler tells me it’s God’s 
truth.’ 

‘ How aid he get off?’ 

‘That’s Towzler’s concern. They couldn’t lay hands on 
the second woman. He says he hasn’t done her any 
harm ; she’s only on a visit in foreign parts, apparently. 
Poor old Towzler, he had a rough week of it. But his 
methods are always simple, and simplicity is the secret of 
art.’ 

‘ But not a proof of it, though I don’t doubt Towzler is 
an artist. What time did you get home this morning ?’ 

‘ About half-past five,’ said Jack. ‘I left Lady Masing- 
berd’s at three, and as it was a lovely morning I walked to 
Covent Garden, and breakfasted with Towzler as I said. 
Three to four on a midsummer morning is the loveliest 
hour in all the year. So mankind snores then. I ama 
fool, I know, but I must say I have the sense to appre- 
ciate an early Midsummer morning. Even London looks 
washed.’ 

A piano-organ struck up in the street outside at this 
moment, and Jack got up and went to the window. It 
was employed in cutting out the ‘Intermezzo’ from 
Cavalleria Rusticana with relentless accuracy. 

‘I know that only one piano-organ could have got that 
tune yet, murmured Jack. ‘ He’ll play the ‘ Lost Chord ’ 
next.’ 

Now and then I feel a little irritated with Jack. It is 
excusable to feel irritated with a man who says he knows 
what tune a chance barrel-organ will play next. 

‘T bet you two to one he doesn’t,’ said I. 

‘ My dear fellow, it’s not fair to bet on certainties. It’s 
Jim Planter’s organ; I know Jim intimately. There: I 
told you so, Seated one day at the piano-organ! How 
well the music suits the words, and how bourgeois they 
both are! They are a sort of meat-tea-music.’ 

He threw up the window, ‘ That’s the most determined 
piano-organ in London,’ he continued. ‘It stamps the 
notes out like a steam-punch, and flings them down on the 
pavement—bang— There! What an example of industry 
and punctuality. If there is a single moment to spare, it 
sprints up to the top of its compass and down again, and 
is always in time for the next note. Good afternoon, Jim, 
How is she going to-day ?’ 
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A thick husky voice from outside growled out: 

‘Silly old ’—something, I could not catch what—‘ She’s 
got a wambling in her innards to-day, I’m thinking.’ 

Jack shut down the window. 

‘Jim is so colloquial, he sighed, and of course Lord 
Anstruther passed at the moment. ‘That’s the great 
disadvantage of clubs. You can talk to your friends from 
the window, but your other friends can hear what they 
say.” 

He threw himself into an armchair. 

‘Jim has a real soul for music,’ he said, ‘though of 
course, his taste isn’t educated. He went to the gailery 
at the opera the other night—I gave him a ticket—and 
unfortunately they were doing the Tristan und Isolde. 
He’s very straightforward. And he said he’d never heard 
such a damned catterwauling in his life.’ 

‘That doesn’t necessarily prove that he is musical, 
said I. 

‘No. I was going to tell you more about him. He 
has the most intense affection for his organ. He took the 
pledge six months ago, and put by twopence a day, until 
he had saved up enough to buy the “ Intermezzo” for it. It 
was for that reason alone, for I know as soon as he had 
got it, he wasn’t sober for a week. He tried to pawn his 
blue ribbon as remnants, but they wouldn’t advance him 
anything on it. The man at the pawn-shop told him that 
the market was overstocked with blue ribbons. That 
pawnbroker appears to be a finished cynic—I must make 
his acquaintance.’ 

‘ Did he get all his tunes that way?’ I asked. 

‘I am afraid he stole the “ Lost Chord,’ said Jack, 
thoughtfully. ‘He had long wanted it ; and one day a brother 
grinder left his organ in the street, while he went into a 
gin-palace. Jim had had his eye on that organ for a long 
time; it was just the same size as his. And while the 
brother grinder was drinking, he—he abstracted the 
“Lost Chord,’ and went away. He nearly got into 
trouble over it; but of course you can’t swear to the 
identity of a “ Lost Chord.” It would have been absurd 
to convict him.’ 

‘Yes ; it sounds an immaterial] sort of charge.’ 

Jack lit a cigarette, and sat silent for a moment. 

‘It’s perfectly true, as all your moralists are always 
impressing on us—that a man never gets what he wants 
without wanting something he hasn’t got.’ 

He paused. 

‘What?is it that Jim hasn’t got ?’ I inquired. 

‘He’s been walking out with that girl for two years,’ 
he continued, ‘and she won’t make up her mind to marry 
him. How odd it is you should be ignorant of these 
things! People like you are always supposed to be look- 
ing for material, and yet you never go where it lies in the 
streets, broadcast like manna.’ 

‘Never mind about material. Tell me about Jim’s 
young woman.’ 

‘She can’t go out just at present,’ said Jack discursively, 
‘she got a severe bite a couple of days ago.’ 

‘A dog ?’ I suggested. 

‘I asked the same question, and she said to me: “0, 
no, it was another lydy what did that.” She is very fresh 
and frank. Anyhow Jim is worth half a dozen of her, but 
she doesn’t want to commit herself I think. You see in 
those classes—I don’t know why I talk about classes— 
young women sow their wild oats as well as young men.’ 

‘And even the “Intermezzo” doesn’t make Jim 
happy ?’ 

‘No: I hoped it would. I expect she’s been unkind 
to him to-day, for he spoke quite—quite crossly to me 
just now. Good heavens! it’s half-past four.’ 

‘ Where are you going to?’ 
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‘I’m going to see Frank Carver.’ 

‘Is Frank Carver an organ-grinder ?’ 

‘No, why should he be? I don’t limit my acquaintance 
to organ-grinders. I don’t really know how to describe 
him. He’s a sort of agent.’ 

‘ That sounds sufficiently vague.’ 

‘Sufficiently inclusive I hope. Frank’s very broad in 
his views. Well, good-bye.’ 

This conversation took place at the end of July, and a 
couple of days afterwards I left London for the country, 
and lost sight of Jack for some months. He had been 
seen, so I heard, at Aix-les-Bains in August, though what 
took him there I cannot pretend to guess. He certainly 
did not take the waters, and the report that reached me 
that he was going to marry a Russian princess with a 
hook nose and no roubles was quite incredible. But in 
December I was in London again, and passing one day up 
Jermyn Street I inquired at Jack’s lodgings whether he 
was in town, and receiving an answer that he was in his 
room | went up. 

On the landing outside his room there stood propped 
against the banisters a large piano-organ. The thought 
of Jim flashed across my mind, and I gave the handle a 
turn, and was not surprised when the first two or three 
bars of the ‘ Intermezzo’ detached themselves, as it were, 
from the surrounding dusk, and clattered, as Jack had 
said, on the floor. 

Apparently the noise roused him, for he came out trom 
his room to see who I was, 

‘Ah, come in, he said,‘1l am delighted to see you, 
Yes; Jim’s piano-organ.’ 

‘And is Jim having tea with you ?’ I asked. 

‘No, Jim is dead. He left me his piano-organ.’ 

I followed him into the room, and he poured me out a 
cup of tea. 

‘Yes,’ he repeated, ‘Jim is dead. He committed 
suicide. Damned fool—poor old Jim.’ 

‘Tell me about it,’ I said. 

For a moment he looked at me distrustfully, as the 
douane officials on the frontier of Bohemia might look at 
a traveller with scanty luggage. 

‘If you care to know I will tell you,’ he said. 

‘1 do care to know,’ 

‘I think I told you before that Jim had a young 
woman who wouldn't make up her mind whether to 
marry him or not. Well, one day last October, Jim 
couldn’t stand it any longer. He had taken her out for a 
walk on Sunday afternoon, and he asked her for a direct 
answer, yes or no, but she wouldn’t say either—she is a 
most tiresome young woman—and poor Jim got desperate. 
He told her that she was spoiling his life, that he didn’t 
care for his piano-organ any more, that even the “ Inter- 
mezzo” was a burden and the “ Lost Chord” had failed, or 
words to that effect ; and as for other young women— 

well, his classification of them appears to have been 
most—how shall I say it ?—most peremptory. Fanny 
told me all about it—her damned name is Fanny. They 
were waiting at Hammersmith District Railway station 
for a train to take them home, and at last Jim said that 
if she wouldn't answer him one way or the other he'd 
throw himself down in front of the train, and she might 
go home alone, and he would never be able to bother her 
any more. In fact he apparently played the heavy father 
somewhat. 

‘Of course Fanny laughed, and said she'd like to see 
him do it; and if there’s one thing it is unsafe to do toa 
lovesick man, it is tolaugh at him. You may abuse him and 
insult him and he will probably fight you, and that will do 
him good ; but it is best not to laugh at him. He didn’t say 
anything more; and Fanny went on chafting him, telling him 
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it was a pretty thing to do to ask her to go out walking with 
him, and then behave like a stuffed idol, or whatever their 
equivalent for a stuffed idol is—a glass of flat half-and- 
half, I should think. Then Jim said suddenly that he was 
sorry she hadn’t enjoyed herself that afternoon. And when 
the train came up, he stepped quietly off the platform on 
to the line in front of it. I had just come home from 
Aix, and was spending the evening alone, when Fanny 
—or what once was Fanny—rang at the house and 
demanded admittance. My man, on the other hand, 
refused her admittance, and between them they kicked 
up such a row that I went down to see what the matter 
was. Fanny—a fringeless, dishevelled Fanny—was about 
half way through her vocabulary of expletives; but my 
man had finished, and had begun again from the 
beginning. He is a sort of savage, and has only a few 
simple words. They were both very much out of breath. 
I went with Fanny to St. George’s. Jim had not been 
killed outright, but he died before morning. He left me 
the piano-organ.’ 

‘And Fanny ?’ I asked. 

‘Fanny is his executrix and legatee. We went to the 
funeral together, and I took care of her. She wore a 
large black ostrich feather in her hat, and was very 
hysterical. She gurgled on my shoulder. Afterwards 
she made me an offer of marriage.’ 

In the silence that followed, Jack walked to the window 
and looked out. The gas had just been lit in the streets, 
and the pavements were greasy and shining with a cold 
sleet which was driving down from the East. The room 
had grown dark during his story, and pale bilious squares 
of light had sprung on to the ceiling from the gas-lamps 
outside. He stood there in silence for a little while, and 
then turned back into the room and lit the candles. A 
man came in to clear away the tea-things, and just as he 
was leaving the room, Jack spoke to him. 

‘ Bring in the piano-organ,’ he said. 

And standing in the middle of the room, he played the 
‘Intermezzo’ from Cavalleria Rusticana all but the first three 
bars, which I had played outside on the landing, and when 
it was finished we were both silent again, for it seemed to 
us that it was Jim’s requiem. 

Then Jack turned to me. 

‘Poor old Jim,’ he said. ‘ Of course, it was a devilish 
silly thing to do; but it was a fine answer to Fanny’s 
chaff. It would have been finest of all if he could have 
made her believe that he was able to do it without doing 
it. But Fanny is so obtuse—I had to tell her three times 
that I really must decline the honour of her hand and 
heart—nothing but the practical demonstration would 
have convinced her. Yet, after all, it is better to doa 
fine thing and die, than to continue not doing fine things 
and live. I don’t mean that Jim had done anything fine 
before, but, at any rate, he has done one fine thing more 
than most of us ever will.’ E. F, Benson. 
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George Washington, By Lieut,-Colonel Coorer-KING, F.G.S. 
London : Chapman. 


The story of the life of George Washington is, as Colonel 
Cooper-King puts it, the history of the American Revolution, 
of which he was the mainspring. Yet the first President of the 
United States was in tastes, habits, thought and feeling, a 
typical Englishman, far closer akin to ourselves than to the 
present-day type of American citizen. Earnest determination 
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marking every action of his life, and inability to recognise 
defeat bespeak the stock whence he sprung. Courageous in 

the highest sense, patient, self-controlled, persistent of purpose, 

possessed of a profound sentiment of duty and a natural gift 

for organisation and administration methodically exercised 

from youth upwards, the secret of his success lay in his power 

to face with stout heart and unclouded brow difficulties that 

would have cowed a weaker man, without being goaded to 

impracticable attempt or premature effort. A Republican 

soldier he held himself ever a loyal servant of Congress, and 

there is evidence that at the outset he subordinated military 

considerations to the views of that body and that his chances 

of triumph increased as he freed himself from self-imposed 

trammels and realised that the general in the field is the best 

judge of what is wisest for his army to do. Not a skilful 

general in the most technical sense, and lacking ‘the genius of 
war, he at least showed himself the only commander on the 

American side who rightly gauged the material he had to work 

with, the country over which he had to fight, and the enemy 

with whom he had to contend. His early experience in frontier 
warfare, and notably under Braddock, had taught him that the 

rigid tactics of Europe were all unsuited to rough and rude cam- 

paigning and how regular troops could be baffled in advance if 

not beaten in ranked battle. He also early fathomed the fight- 

ing qualities and extraordinary recuperative power of his army, 

learned how best to deal with a spirit of freedom verging on insub- 

ordination and grasped what could be most surely effected with 

the courageous but half-trained and independent colonial levies’ 
His personal influence grew upon his men like that of Frederick 

upon the veterans of the Seven Years’ War and enabled him to 

live down the rivalry of Lee and Gates, to hold together troops 
smarting under neglect and privation, and to overcome the 

sectional jealousies that threatened to rend his forces. Care- 
ful ever of those under his command, he wrote emphatically, ‘I 

have never spared the spade and pickaxe.’ If he organised no 
general plan of defence, he evinced skill in the direction of the 
isolated campaigns that sprang up as it were fortuitously and 
in the minor tactics of offensive warfare ; only failing when he 
ventured on pitched battles against more highly disciplined 
opponents. lJut he lacked the eagle glance of the great com- 

mander, was slow to profit by the chapter of accidents in action, 
and, though he might realise the position, seemed incapable 
of altering a preconceived plan to meet the sudden stress of 
battle. 

The gradual development of his military capabilities becomes 
apparent in the course of the war. Yet it is plain throughout 
that he owed as much to the errors of his adversaries as to 
his own skill. The campaign of Boston added little to his 
military reputation. He strengthened the investing lines and 
the discipline of the men he commanded, and infused some- 
thing of his spirit of order and method into the conduct of 
affairs. Boston, however, would have been evacuated whether 
or no he took command of the siege, thanks to the unaccount- 
able lethargy of Gage. His opposition to Lee’s advice to 
abandon New York—resulting in the loss of the garrison of 
Fort Washington and much valuable war material—appears 
due to deference to the wishes of Congress. But the dissemi- 
nation of his troops in the face of an advancing foe, and his 
useless defence of Brooklyn, exposed a large part of his army 
to destruction, from which it was only saved by Howe's un- 
accountable supineness. Still his retreat across the Delaware 
was admirably conducted. His fortified camp at White Plains 
checked Howe, who scems to have been impressed all too 
profoundly by the lessons taught by the improvised defences of 
Bunker’s Hill, with American rifles behind them. Falling back 
Washington reconcentrated at Northcastle, determined, as he 
says, ‘to fight with spade and mattock still” He faced the 
enemy everywhere, harassed and checked them, kept touch 
with them, yet never gave them the chance of a pitched battle, 
retained the full confidence of his own retiring troops, and 
accomplished an orderly retreat a hundred miles, crossing four 
rivers, and bringing off all his field-guns and ammunition and 
the greater part of his stores. To him, too, belongs the plan 
which was the turning-point of the war—the re-crossing of the 
Delaware and attack on Trenton—leading up to the freeing of 
New Jersey and restoring the mora/e of the troops and public 
belief in their patient leader; though here, again, he was 
favoured by Howe's faulty occupation of the territory in dispute. 
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A thick husky voice from outside growled out : 

‘ Silly old '—something, I could not catch what—‘ She's 
got a wambling in her innards to-day, I'm thinking.’ 

Jack shut down the window. 

‘Jim is so colloquial, he sighed, and of course Lord 
Anstruther passed at the moment. ‘That's the great 
disadvantage of clubs. You can talk to your friends from 
the window, but your other friends can hear what they 
say.” 

He threw himself into an armchair. 

‘Jim has a real soul for music,’ he said, ‘though of 
course, his taste isn't educated. He went to the gailery 
at the opera the other night—I gave him a ticket—and 
unfortunately they were doing the Tristan und Isolde. 
He's very straightforward. And he said he’d never heard 
such a damned catterwauling in his life.’ 

‘That doesn’t necessarily prove that he is musical, 
said I, 

‘No. I was going to tell you more about him. He 
has the most intense affection for his organ. He took the 
pledge six months ago, and put by twopence a day, until 
he had saved up enough to buy the “ Intermezzo” for it. It 
was for that reason alone, for I know as soon as he had 
got it, he wasn’t sober for a week. He tried to pawn his 
blue ribbon as remnants, but they wouldn’t advance him 
anything on it. The man at the pawn-shop told him that 
the market was overstocked with blue ribbons. That 
pawnbroker appears to be a finished cynic—I must make 
his acquaintance.’ 

‘ Did he get all his tunes that way?’ I asked. 

‘I am afraid he stole the “ Lost Chord,’ said Jack, 
thoughtfully. ‘ He had long wanted it ; and one day a brother 
grinder left his organ in the street, while he went into a 
gin-palace. Jim had had his eye on that organ for a long 
time ; it was just the same size as his. And while the 
brother grinder was drinking, he—he abstracted the 
‘Lost Chord,” and went away. He nearly got into 
trouble over it; but of course you can’t swear to the 
identity of a “ Lost Chord.” It would have been absurd 
to convict him.’ 

‘Yes ; it sounds an immaterial sort of charge.’ 

Jack lit a cigarette, and sat silent for a moment. 

‘It’s perfectly true, as all your moralists are always 
impressing on us—that a man never gets what he wants 
without wanting something he hasn’t got.’ 

He paused. 

‘What? is it that Jim hasn’t got?’ I inquired. 

‘He’s been walking out with that girl for two years,’ 
he continued, ‘and she won’t make up her mind to marry 
him. How odd it is you should be ignorant of these 
things! People like you are always supposed to be look- 
ing for material, and yet you never go where it lies in the 
streets, broadcast like manna.’ 

‘Never mind about material. 
young woman.’ 

‘She can’t go out just at present,’ said Jack discursively, 
‘she got a severe bite a couple of days ago,’ 

‘A dog ?’ I suggested. 

‘I asked the same question, and she said to me: “O, 
no, it was another lydy what did that.” She is very fresh 
and frank. Anyhow Jim is worth half a dozen of her, but 
she doesn’t want to commit herself I think. You see in 
those classes—I don’t know why I talk about classes— 
young women sow their wild oats as well as young men.’ 

‘And even the “Intermezzo” doesn’t make Jim 
happy ?’ 

‘No: I hoped it would. I expect she’s been unkind 
to him to-day, for he spoke quite—quite crossly to me 
just now. Good heavens! it’s half-past four.’ 

‘ Where are you going to?’ ~ 


Tell me about Jim’s 
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‘I’m going to see Frank Carver.’ 

‘Is Frank Carver an organ-grinder ?’ 

‘ No, why should he be? I don’t limit my acquaintance 
to organ-grinders. I don’t really know how to describe 
him. He’s a sort of agent.’ 

‘ That sounds sufficiently vague.’ 

‘Sufficiently inclusive I hope. 
his views. Well, good-bye.’ 

This conversation took place at the end of July, and a 
couple of days afterwards I left London for the country, 
and lost sight of Jack for some months. He had been 
seen, so I heard, at Aix-les-Bains in August, though what 
took him there I cannot pretend to guess. He certainly 
did not take the waters, and the report that reached me 
that he was going to marry a Russian princess with a 
hook nose and no roubles was quite incredible. But in 
December I was in London again, and passing one day up 
Jermyn Street I inquired at Jack’s lodgings whether he 
was in town, and receiving an answer that he was in his 
room I went up. 

On the landing outside his room there stood propped 
against the banisters a large piano-organ. The thought 
of Jim flashed across my mind, and I gave the handle a 
turn, and was not surprised when the first two or three 
bars of the ‘ Intermezzo’ detached themselves, as it were, 
from the surrounding dusk, and clattered, as Jack had 
said, on the floor. 

Apparently the noise roused him, for he came out from 
his room to see who I was, 

‘Ah, come in,’ he said, ‘I am delighted to see you, 
Yes; Jim’s piano-organ.’ 

‘And is Jim having tea with you ?’ I asked. 

‘No, Jim is dead. He left me his piano-organ.’ 

I followed him into the room, and he poured me out a 
cup of tea, 

‘Yes, he repeated, ‘Jim is dead. 
suicide. Damned fool—poor old Jim.’ 

‘Tell me about it,’ I said. 

For a moment he looked at me distrustfully, as the 
douane officials on the frontier of Bohemia might look at 
a traveller with scanty luggage. 

‘If you care to know I will tell you,’ he said. 

‘I do care to know.’ 

‘I think I told you before that Jim had a young 
woman who wouldn't make up her mind whether to 
marry him or not. Well, one day last October, Jim 
couldn’t stand it any longer. He had taken her out for a 
walk on Sunday afternoon, and he asked her for a direct 
answer, yes or no, but she wouldn’t say either—she is a 
most tiresome young woman—and poor Jim got desperate. 
He told her that she was spoiling his life, that he didn’t 
care for his piano-organ any more, that even the “ Inter- 
mezzo” was a burden and the “ Lost Chord” had failed, or 
words to that effect ; and as for other young women— 
—well, his classification of them appears to have been 
most—how shall I say it?—most peremptory. Fanny 
told me all about it—her damned name is Fanny. They 
were waiting at Hammersmith District Railway station 
for a train to take them home, and at last Jim said that 
if she wouldn’t answer him one way or the other he'd 
throw himself down in front of the train, and she might 
go home alone, and he would never be able to bother her 
any more. In fact he apparently played the heavy father 
somewhat. 

‘Of course Fanny laughed, and said she'd like to see 
him do it; and if there’s one thing it is unsafe to do to a 
lovesick man, it is tolaugh at him. You may abuse him and 
insult him and he will probably fight you, and that will do 
him good ; but it is best not to laugh at him. He didn’t say 
anything more; and Fanny went on chafling him, telling him 
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it was a pretty thing to do to ask her to go out walking with 
him, and then behave like a stuffed idol, or whatever their 
equivalent for a stuffed idol is—a glass of flat half-and- 
half, I should think. Then Jim said suddenly that he was 
sorry she hadn't enjoyed herself that afternoon. And when 
the train came up, he stepped quietly off the platform on 
to the line in front of it. I had just come home from 
Aix, and was spending the evening alone, when Fanny 
—or what once was Fanny—rang at the house and 
demanded admittance. My man, on the other hand, 
refused her admittance, and between them they kicked 
up such a row that I went down to see what the matter 
was, Fanny—a fringeless, dishevelled Fanny—was about 
half way through her vocabulary of expletives; but my 
man had finished, and had begun again from the 
beginning. He is a sort of savage, and has only a few 
simple words. They were both very much out of breath. 
I went with Fanny to St. George’s. Jim had not been 
killed outright, but he died before morning. He left me 
the piano-organ.’ 

‘And Fanny ?’ I asked. 

‘Fanny is his executrix and legatee. We went to the 
funeral together, and I took care of her. She wore a 
large black ostrich feather in her hat, and was very 
hysterical. She gurgled on my shoulder. Afterwards 
she made me an offer of marriage.’ 

In the silence that followed, Jack walked to the window 
and looked out. The gas had just been lit in the streets, 
and the pavements were greasy and shining with a cold 
sleet which was driving down from the East. The room 
had grown dark during his story, and pale bilious squares 
of light had sprung on to the ceiling from the gas-lamps 
outside. He stood there in silence for a little while, and 
then turned back into the room and lit the candles. A 
man came in to clear away the tea-things, and just as he 
was leaving the room, Jack spoke to him. 

‘Bring in the piano-organ,’ he said. 

And standing in the middle of the room, he played the 
‘Intermezzo’ from Cavalleria Rusticana all but the first three 
bars, which I had played outside on the landing, and when 
it was finished we were both silent again, for it seemed to 
us that it was Jim’s requiem. 

Then Jack turned to me. 

‘Poor old Jim,’ he said, ‘ Of course, it was a devilish 
silly thing to do; but it was a fine answer to Fanny’s 
chaff. It would have been finest of all if he could have 
made her believe that he was able to do it without doing 
it. But Fanny is so obtuse—I had to tell her three times 
that I really must decline the honour of her hand and 
heart—nothing but the practical demonstration would 
have convinced her. Yet, after all, it is better to doa 
fine thing and die, than to continue not doing fine things 
and live. I don’t mean that Jim had done anything fine 
before, but, at any rate, he has done one fine thing more 
than most of us ever will.’ E. F, Benson, 
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By Lieut.-Colonel CoOPER-KING, F.G.S. 
London : Chapman. 


George Washington. 


The story of the life of George Washington is, as Colonel 
Cooper-King puts it, the history of the American Revolution, 
of which he was the mainspring. Yet the first President of the 
United States was in tastes, habits, thought and feeling, a 
typical Englishman, far closer akin to ourselves than to the 
present-day type of American citizen. Earnest determination 
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marking every action of his life, and inability to recognise 
defeat bespeak the stock whence he sprung. Courageous in 
the highest sense, patient, self-controlled, persistent of purpose, 
possessedt of a profound sentiment of duty and a natural gift 
for organisation and administration methodically exercised 
from youth upwards, the secret of his success lay in his power 
to face with stout heart and unclouded brow difficulties that 
would have cowed a weaker man, without being goaded to 
impracticable attempt or premature effort. A Republican 
soldier he held himself ever a loyal servant of Congress, and 
there is evidence that at the outset he subordinated military 
considerations to the views of that body and that his chances 
of triumph increased as he freed himself from self-imposed 
trammels and realised that the general in the field is the best 
judge of what is wisest for his army to do. Not a skilful 
general in the most technical sense, and lacking ‘the genius of 
war,’ he at least showed himself the only commander on the 
American side who rightly gauged the material he had to work 
with, the country over which he had to fight, and the enemy 
with whom he had to contend. His early experience in frontier 
warfare, and notably under Braddock, had taught him that the 
rigid tactics of Europe were all unsuited to rough and rude cam- 
paigning and how regular troops could be baffled in advance if 
not beaten in ranked battle. He also early fathomed the fight- 
ing qualities and extraordinary recuperative power of his army, 
learned how best to deal with a spirit of freedom verging on insub- 
ordination and grasped what could be most surely effected with 
the courageous but half-trained and independent colonial levies’ 
His personal influence grew upon his men like that of Frederick 
upon the veterans of the Seven Years’ War and enabled him to 
live down the rivalry of Lee and Gates, to hold together troops 
smarting under neglect and privation, and to overcome the 
sectional jealousies that threatened to rend his forces. Care- 
ful ever of those under his command, he wrote emphatically, ‘I 
have never spared the spade and pickaxe. If he organised no 
general plan of defence, he evinced skill in the direction of the 
isolated campaigns that sprang up as it were fortuitously and 
in the minor tactics of offensive warfare ; only failing when he 
ventured on pitched battles against more highly disciplined 
opponents. But he lacked the eagle glance of the great com- 
mander, was slow to profit by the chapter of accidents in action, 
and, though he might realise the position, seemed incapable 
of altering a preconceived plan to meet the sudden stress of 
battle. 

The gradual development of his military capabilities becomes 
apparent in the course of the war. Yet it is plain throughout 
that he owed as much to the errors of his adversaries as to 
his own skill. The campaign of Boston added little to his 
military reputation. He strengthened the investing lines and 
the discipline of the men he commanded, and infused some- 
thing of his spirit of order and method into the conduct of 
affairs. Boston, however, would have been evacuated whether 
or no he took command of the siege, thanks to the unaccount- 
able lethargy of Gage. His opposition to Lee’s advice to 
abandon New York—resulting in the loss of the garrison of 
Fort Washington and much valuable war material—appears 
due to deference to the wishes of Congress. But the dissemi- 
nation of his troops in the face of an advancing foe, and his 
useless defence of Brooklyn, exposed a large part of his army 
to destruction, from which it was only saved by Howe’s un- 
accountable supineness. Still his retreat across the Delaware 
was admirably conducted. His fortified camp at White Plains 
checked Howe, who seems to have been impressed all too 
profoundly by the lessons taught by the improvised defences of 
Bunker’s Hill, with American rifles behind them. Falling back 
Washington reconcentrated at Northcastle, determined, as he 
says, ‘to fight with spade and mattock still.’ He faced the 
enemy everywhere, harassed and checked them, kept touch 
with them, yet never gave them the chance of a pitched battle, 
retained the full confidence of his own retiring troops, and 
accomplished an orderly retreat a hundred miles, crossing four 
rivers, and bringing off all his field-guns and ammunition and 
the greater part of his stores. To him, too, belongs the plan 
which was the turning-point of the war—the re-crossing of the 
Delaware and attack on Trenton—leading up to the freeing of 
New Jersey and restoring the morale of the troops and public 
belief in their patient leader; though here, again, he was 
favoured by Howe’s faulty occupation of the territory in dispute. 
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Yet again Washington manifested his deficiencies as a com- 
mander when he met Howe’s advance to Philadelphia on the 
Brandywine, and, deceived by Knyphausen’s feigned attack at 
Chadd’s Ford, failed to grasp the importance of the turning 
movement on his right. So yet, again, Howe’s supineness 
enabled the American army to rally and its leader to restore its 
confidence. At Brandywine, as at Long Island and White 
Marsh, a prompt advance must have been successful, and the 
odds are that, after Germanstown, the British commander could 
even have carried the camp at Valley Forge. But he fought shy 
of assaulting an almost starving foe in the American Torres 
Vedras. At Valley Forge the Continental army was tempered 
by trials, heated to a red glow of patriotism, and welded into 
an effective weapon by the enduring courage and patience of 
its undismayed commander, in spite of sectional jealousies, the 
neglect of Congress, and the intrigues of Lee, Gates, and 
Conway. Monmouth Court House, the last of Washington’s 
pitched battles, once more shows him at fault in large military 
operations. His army was split into two halves, and though 
he displayed skill in extricating Lee from overpowering foes, 
he was primarily responsible for the latter’s indiscreet attack. 

In the closing scenes of the struggle Washington appears 
rather as the guiding spirit of a series of isolated operations 
than the general of a field army. He had fostered the French 
alliance from the outset when none but he appreciated its 
enormous value, and he had the foresight to abandon his darling 
project of an attack on New York and to snggest to 
Rochambeau the transfer of the army to Virginia, which led 
up to the capitulation of York Town. But here again he was 
served by the faults of the foe. Burgoyne, after opening suc- 
cesses, had played direct into the adversary’s hands by 
selecting a line of march across broken country to Saratoga in 
lieu of following the road by Wood Creek, and it was his 
surrender that decided France to cast her sword into the scale. 
Cornwallis, the only British commander showing decided 
ability, was crippled by his reinforcements being, as through- 
out the war, always too weak in numbers and too Iate in 
arrival, This misconduct of the British troops and the 
cruelties of partisan leaders ruined their cause in the Southern 
States, as the brutalities of German mercenaries and the bar- 
barities of Indian allies had alienated the loyalists of the North, 
Colonel Cooper-King defends his hero’s action in refusing to 
stay André’s execution on the ground that there were others 
beside Arnold to whom a lesson was necessary, and that to 
Washington’s mind a thousand Andrés were as nothing to the 
cause he had at heart. He has too a final and just word of 
praise for his attitude during his second tenure of office, when 
he saved America from herself by insisting on her neutrality 
on France taking up arms against monarchical Europe. The 
book may be summed up as a concise yet sufficient biography, 
and the criticisms on the various campaigns—which are illus- 
trated with serviceable sketch maps—are pertinent and just. 
An error in the Cate of that of Philadelphia is obviously a mere 
slip. Finally, there is yet another point on which Colonel 
Cooper-King wins our gratitude. He spares us the story of the 
little hatchet. 


QUEEN MARY AT KENSINGTON 
Kensington Palace. By Mrs. MARSHALL. London: Seeley. 


Although a love-story runs like a thread through Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s pretty little volume, the real heroine is the wife of 
William of Orange. Mrs. Marshall has assuredly very tenable 
grounds on which to base the favourable portrait she draws of 
Queen Mary. It is scarcely possibie to imagine a more difficult 
position than that in which she was placed. A _ usurper, not 
from inclination, but necessity, she found herself obliged to 
supplant her own father in order to save her country from what 
in those days was looked upon as the greatest possible national 
misfortune. Had James been content to profess Romanism, 
leaving his subjects to go their own way, things might have 
turned out differently ; we have all seen how quietly Protestant 
Saxony has been governed by a long line of Roman Catholic 
kings; and some have even asserted that a profession of 
Romanism on tae part of an English king would have been a 
good thing for the democracy, as leaving nothing but the 
House of Lords between the people and supreme power, 
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But none of these things were thought of in the days of Queen 
Mary, and there was probably no one to tell her that by the 
way in which her father had broken every item of his oath, he 
had forfeited the crown morally and by his flight had abdicated 
bodily. Devoted to her husband, Mary was no puppet queen- 
She was anxious always to carry out William’s wishes—when 
she knew them—but during his long visits to the Continent and 
during his famous Irish campaign, she was frequently called 
upon to decide important questions on her unaided judgment- 

Naturally of a gay and lively temperament and loving amuse 
ment, she had to assume the dignity of a Queen and to try to 
look serious and even stern. No one who has seen the 
wonderful and lifelike portrait, which was made for her funeral 
in wax and is now in Westminster Abbey, can understand how 
she could assume any mental attitude but that of sweetness and 
softness. Liking popularity, she found herself surrounded by 
courtiers who were ever ready to misjudge her actions. With 
a sister’s true affection for Anne she found it impossible to 
keep up friendly relations with her sister’s friend and confidant, 
Lady Marlborough. Childless herself she showed no jealousy 
toward the little Duke of Gloucester, but rejoiced to watch his 
growing intelligence and his love of military affairs. She was 
pleased when William acknowledged the Duke as heir to the 
throne. Mary’s deeply religious character, womanly feelings 
and occupations, kindness to her dependents and pure life must 
always keep a high place for her among the good queens of 
history, and Mrs, Marshall has done well to increase our know- 
ledge of her. 

The book has been prettily brought out. The illustrations 
are particularly interesting. The frontispiece represents Queen 
Mary in miniature, framed with a little view of the front of 
Kensington Palace. The palace from the south forms the next 
print, but there should be a line to point out that neither the 
central block nor the Orangery behind was built till long after 
the death of both William and Mary. This remark applies 
also to two other views. We feel a pang of regret as we look at 
the picture of old Kensington Church. Why could not the 
Goths have let it alone and built their new church elsewhere— 
say, on the top of Campden Hill? Kensington is not in touch 
with Gothic and has moreover been unlucky in acquiring some 
of the ugliest Gothic buildings in existence. It had better have 
kept to its ‘Queen Anne,’ its red brick, and its simplicity. 


SPIRITS: THEIR USE AND ABUSE 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. Vol. X. 
London : Kegan Paul. 

Apparitions and Thought Transference. By FRANK PODMORE. 
London : Walter Scott. 

The Spirit World. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. London: 
White. 


Let it be said, once for all, that the subject-matter of this 
review, albeit the Maori ‘gins’ might find a place in it, is 
spiritualistic, not spirituous ; and let it be understood thoroughly 
that the remainder of the article is absolutely serious. To pour 
indiscriminate ridicule upon the Psychical Research Society, 
and to pour out contempt upon ‘spooks,’ is but to join in the 
laughter of fools. The Society does not consist of the charlatans 
and dupes who pretend to summon and believe that they see 
the long-lost brother (strawberry-mark and all) in darkened 
back-parlours of Bloomsbury. On the contrary, the Society 
(which numbers amongst its members Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Mr. George Bidder, Lord Bute, Lord Carnarvon, 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres, Mr. C. L. Dodgson—who may 
wish to know more of Wonderland—and many other men well 
known for practical ability) exists simply for the sake of inves- 
tigating and recording the results of investigation into pheno- 
mena which science cannot shirk much longer. Its object is 
neither to encourage mysticism nor to make mystery, but rather 
to tear the veil of mystery away from facts which appear to be 
mysterious at first sight. Nothing would suit the Society better, 
if it is true to itself, than to discover that all the hallucinations, 
all the phantasms, all the cases of thought-transference, all the 
cases of telepathy, were manifestations of regular and natural 
laws. It desires to unveil the truth: that is all. Its members 
are wise enough to perceive that this particular kind of truth, 
like most other kinds, lies at the bottom of a well, and that it 
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is not to be discovered on the surface. Of the elaborate 
and careful classification of psychical phenomena in the Pro- 
ceedings, and in the excellent book of Mr. Podmore, it is 
impossible to speak in detail here. Suffice it to say, that there 
are instances by the score and the hundred of those occurrences 
which come singly into the experience, either personal or 
by proxy, of most men to be dismissed from memory, 
unless they be of a very striking character, with the 
passing observation, ‘Deuced odd thing, wasn’t it?’ Our 
brief space must be devoted by preference to an observation in 
Mr. Arthur Balfour's Presidential Address, which, taken in con- 
nection with discoveries made recently in another branch of 
science—if, indeed, it be another branch—is remarkably signifi 
cant and suggestive. The hypothesis of telepathy is, speaking 
roughly, that one person (the agent) can communicate influence 
through an indefinite space—it may be ten feet or ten miles, and 
is just as wonderful in either case—to another person (the 
patient). Of telepathy, which is not a bit more strange than 
the electric telegraph would have seemed to be to Oliver Crom- 
well, Mr. Balfour says : ‘Are we to suppose that there is some 
means by which telepathic energy can be directed through 
space from the agent to the patient, from the man who influences 
to the man who is influenced? If we are to believe this, as 
apparently we must, we are face to face not only with a fact 
extraordinary in itself, but with a kind of fact which does not fit 
in with anything we know at present in the region of physics 
or of physiology.’ Then Mr. Balfour goes on to say that we are 
familiar with cases in which electrical energy is directed along 
a wire and so forth, adding—‘ but then in such cases there is 
always some material guide existing between the two termini.’ 
Is there? Since Mr. Balfour’s address was delivered we fancy 
the electricians have discovered this material guide to be no 
longer absolutely necessary ; indeed, we believe that clever Mr. 
Preece could transmit electrical messages without the aid of a 
wire as early as 1893. So part of the bottom is knocked out of 
one mystery, and nobody will be more glad than the genuine 
devotee of Psychical Research. 

Between the sober works with which we have been dealing 
and Miss Marryat’s book there is all the difference in the 
terrestrial, carnal, or spiritual world ; for Miss Marryat’s case 
is one of spiritualism which has run riot. Miss Marryat calls 
on all true spiritualists to ‘rally round their mediums,’ de- 
nounces spiritualistic journals which expose mediums, appears 
indeed to possess the finest swallow in the world for anything 
in the spiritualistic line. One of the most interesting and 
pitiable chapters in the book is one in which Miss Marryat, 
whose true name is Mrs. Lean, renews her argument with 
Truth concerning the strange case of her stepson Francis 
Lean. It may be said, by way of preliminary, that it gives us 
keen pleasure to settle this quarrel and to bring cynical Mr. 
Labouchere and credulous Miss Marryat together. Francis 
Lean was Miss Marryat’s stepson—nothing wrong here because 
really she is Mrs, Lean—and was alsoa bold bad boy who 
had ‘gone foreign.” In Zhere ts mo Death Miss Marryat 
(whose real name is Mrs. Lean) told the world, or a section of 
it, that on July 9, 1880, she saw, or thought she saw, Francis 
Lean at Brighton. Later on she heard by perfectly ordinary 
letter that Lean had been drowned at Callao, in the Brazils 
Callao is in Peru really, and the other side of the American 
continent, but that is a trifle. Later on, somebody materialised 
Lean for her, and in the course of an interview Lean called 
her ‘ Ma,’ and explained that his body had never been found 
because his captain hadn’t offered a reward until his body had 
drifted as far as the Horn. Mr. Labouchere produced one 
Davis, a shipmate of Lean’s, who affirmed in effect that Lean 
disliked his stepmother, and would not be likely to call her 
‘Ma’ (in which objection there is no more substance than there 
would be in the assertion that women never say ‘ darling’ when 
they are angry),and that as a matter of fact, his body, which could 
not be recognised, was picked up twenty miles off Chorillos the 
next day, areward having been offered. Moreover, it appears that 
the Horn is precisely 2624 miles from the scene of drowning 
which is some way for a corpse to drift in a sea where, we believe, 
there are some sharks. Miss Marryat makes a good deal of 
capital out of the fact that Davis admitted that it was impossible 
to recognise the body. That comes to nothing of course, since 
Lean’s shipmates would recognise his clothes easily enough. 
But the fact is, that the whole difference of opinion between 
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Miss Marryat and Davis can be explained on her sound prin- 
ciples of spiritualism. By Miss Marryat’s account, Lean was a 
thorough young scamp ; in Miss Marryat’s chapter on ‘ How to 
investigate Spiritualism’ occurs the prudent saying, ‘If Jones 
was a liar whilst upon earth, don’t swallow everything he may 
tell you when he returns here . . . For my own part, I should 
be dubious of believing him to the end of time,’ On the whole, 
we think the liar was neither Davis nor Miss Marryat, but 
Lean’s ghost, if it was a ghost, or a medium who had not got 
up his facts properly. In any case who- or what-ever said 
that the same spirit could know at the same time that enough 
body to swear by was at Cape Horn when the skipper offered 
a reward at Chorillos was guilty of a ‘stretcher’ such as Tom 
Sawyer’s self or spook might envy. But the Psychical Research 
Society means business all the same, and is neither dishonest 
nor foolish. 


FICTION 


1. Zhe Daughters of Danaus. 
Bliss. 

. Mailcho. By Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 

. Peg the Rake. By RITA. 

. A House of Gentlefolk. 
lated by Miss 
Heinemann. 


By MONA CAIRD. London: 


London ; Smith Elder. 
London: Hutchinson. 
By IVAN TURGENEV. 
CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


WwW N 


Trans- 
London: 


1. This is a furthercontribution to a moribund school of fiction. 
If the music have lost its novelty the voice of the charmer, charm 
she ever so wisely, will fall on deaf ears. The fair charmers 
who have of late been so vociferous respecting their wrongs 
and aspirations will do well to read carefully Mrs. Caird’s 
clever study of the abortive female in the person of ‘ Hadria,’ 
the heroine of her latest novel. The interest of the book 
(which is too long by the way) suffers considerably from the 
fact that the ground we are taken over has been puddled into 
sticky mud by the heavy tread of Mrs. Caird’s predecessors. 
For Hadria has nothing new to tell us though she frequently 
succeeds in clothing an old thought in new language. In the 
beginning of the first book that most of us are taught ‘to read 
women are told that the burden of the continuance of the 
human race will rest with them, and was moreover 
rendered burdensome as a perpetual expiation of our first 
mother’s sin. This is the dominant note of Hadria’s too 
lofty perorations and, it will be admitted, is a weary old 
note. That some women have been fortunate enough to find 
a happiness in what was intended as a punishment, is a sign 
of mercy, for which they doubtless return due thanks. That, 
owing to physical weakness or mental incompletion, a minute 
minority of women chafe under their burden, is a fact which we 
deplore, while we must admit it because women themselves have 
told us so. Such, indeed, have been the heroines of a passing 
fictional decadence. That a few ‘mules and barren women’ 
lift up their voices to propose that the whole system of the 
continuance of the species is wrong, is of course of the very 
smallest importance, because they cannot alter it. If a man 
stand on the bridge and forbid the river to flow through 
its arches, wise men pity Azm and not the river. This 
we take to be the teaching of The Daughters of Danaus, 
Hadria, because she is foolish enough to take to herself the 
task of criticising her Creator’s laws, proves herself to be an 
undutiful daughter, an incompetent mother, and a faithless wife. 
Her only compensation for all that she loses is the unbounded 
self-satisfaction by which she is enabled to consider herself 
immeasurably superior to her neighbours, some of whom she 
is, in a weak moment however, heard to admit are ‘almost 
intelligent.’ Her mental superiority leads her into a vulgar 
intrigue with a man who is not a gentleman, while her husband 
at all events attempts to be such. This also is an old story. 
Seeing therefore that there is nothing new about the tale we 
naturally assume that the telling of it has exceptional merit. 
For the dullest tale well told still justifies its existence. Here 
however, Mrs. Caird fails somewhat. MHadria herself is a most 
unnatural person and acts so inconsistently that as a character 
she does not live. We all know that the young lady who 
protests most against love and marriage and the like is usually 
the first to be engaged. WHadria protests at great length and 
on every occasion with that lack of logic and English which 
characterises the perorations of /éfe montée young females. 








Then she marries, of her own free will, the first man who asks 
her. Such inconsequence—for she had 20 motive, not even love 
—kills a character at one blow; and Mrs. Caird repeats her 
mistake on several occasions later in the book. Miss Du Prel 
as a creation also lacks consistency though she has, as it were, 
a germ of life in her as a woman. As a woman, however, who 
could write celebrated books she lacks conviction. She speaks 
and acts likea fool. The men are the usual dummies of polite 
feminine fiction, Professor Fortescue being an especially ancient 
specimen of the garrulous and beloved oldgentleman who in real 
life is a bore. Professor Theobald, the bold bad man who by 
continually proving that he is not a gentleman, attracts the 
affections of high-minded and superior women, we have met 
before. The Daughters of Danaus consists almost entirely of 
conversation which is profitless inasmuch as it fails to depict 
character ; and of incident there is a plentiful lack. The book 
is in fact a dull one and, though doubtless well-intentioned, it is 
wearisome reading, consisting as it does of interminable talk 
about nothing, by people who fail to interest. Purpose it 
doubtless has, to warn young girls who think too much about 
their own thoughts that high falutin’ is profitless and usually 
leads to trouble. Warning there is also to fathers and mothers, 
for if such maidens as Hadria are growing up round about us 
we shall presently require High Falutin’ Wards in our better- 
class maisons-de-santé where mental indigestion may be 
treated or where, at all events, the fair patients may (since 
plain speaking is the thing) jaw each other into harmless 
imbecility. 

2. Those who have read Granta, and other novels by the Hon. 
Emily Lawless, will not need to be told that in her latest 
work, Maelcho, she has again shown a profound insight 
into the character of her countrymen, and a great gift of 
appreciation of the natural settings of its working in the wild 
western region of alternating sun and storm, smiles and tears. 
That storm and tears prevail is inevitable in an historic tale of 
Connaught and Munster in the sixteenth century. For the end 
of that century was marked by the crushing of the Desmond 
power, and the first absolute conquest of the whole land by 
England. Pressed by the Catholic powers to an extent which 
threatened her own existence, she was foiced to consolidate her 
rule over the regions which surrounded her outlying colonies. 
and were being made the basis of an attack upon the Western 
frontier. The process was marked by atrocities on both sides. 
These, indeed, have not been wanting in any conflict between 
uncivilised tribes and the forces of an alien state in a con- 
dition of more advanced material progress, but it is probable 
that no contest of the kind was ever more relentlessly bloody 
than the campaigns which resulted in the overthrow of the 
native Irish princes of the west. Massacre and its attendant 
horrors are the staple of the Irish annalists since the Feine 
fell at the battle of Gabhra; 1641 and 1798 were to show what 
Celtic and Anglian Irishmen could inflict upon each other ;— 
but the climax of inter-racial cruelty was reached at the period 
of the present stcry. Kingsley and Froude have attempted 
word-pictures of these tragic days; but no better illus- 
tration of the contrasted characters of the actors has been 
given than in these pages, which are not so much pages of 
romance, as dramatised chapters of the Irish annals of the time. 
Miss Lawless has been careful as to historical accuracy ; but 
her great merits are an impartiality which is nowhere more 
essential, or more difficult of attainment, than in Irish history ; 
and a vivid presentment of the qualities of the two races, so 
closely akiu, and yet differentiated by such a subtle strain of 
antagonism, in the contrasted portraits of individual partisans 
on each side. Each type has its antitype: Sir James of 
Desmond, the author of the ill-starred enterprise at Smerwick 
Bay, the chivalric soldier who subordinated his knowledge of the 
world to his devotion to his clan and his respect for the priest ; 
and Captain Fenwick, the English man of fashion, hard 
and cold as his rapier, capabte, like Scott’s Claverhouse, of 
directing any number of executions in an even voice, yet 
affected to nausea by the spectacle of the torture of the 
priests ; Cormac Cas, the ollamh of O'Flaherty, the great 
medicine-man who could curse his foe so that no priest in 
Connaught could take off the curse again, and who would shed 
the blood of the captive boy to atone for the spirits of his 
slaughtered clansmen; and the lunatic Daniel Drax, witha Non- 
conformist conscience which impels him to slay the Amalekites, 
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‘even to the one which hangeth upon the breasts ;’ the Mure- 
daghs and Duaghs who slay at the bidding of the chief, the 
Serjeant Bunces and others who massacre at the command of 
their officers. And above all, to reverse the antithesis, Hugh 
Gaynard, whose adventures form the thread of the story, 
unimaginative, straightforward, self-reliant, who endures his 
long slavery to the O’Flaherties with the sort of reserved 
contempt. that a modern English boy would feel for a tribe of 
Africans, may be contrasted with Maelcho the seannachie, who 
reads portents in every skyscape and voices in every wind, 
furious in the onset as Oscar or Gall, desolate in bereavement 
as Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, tender as a nursing mother to 
his little ‘Girshas,’ the children of his murdered chief: these are 
two types of what is most excellent in either nation, The tender- 
ness of the hapless giant Maelcho (whose execution by the 
orders of Fenwick is one of the saddest yet most suggestive 
passages in the book), and the perpetual lapses into what is 
thought womanish clemency of the awkward young Yorkshire 
recruit, Gregory Gibbs, are about the only exceptions to the 
general grimness of this remarkable story. Love, or sexual 
romance there is none ; the only woman in the narrative, besides 
the vestal Beara Nic-Chormaic and the hapless lady Fitzmaurice, 
being the fugitive whom Maelcho meets in the forest, flying 
with her infants from the bands of Ormond. ‘ She was the wife 
of a herdsman, but the children were not her husband’s. It 
seemed that at some time-—she did not herself remember when 
—she had been carried off by some neighbouring chieftain, the 
son, or brother, or nephew of her husband’s master—her ideas 
upon the whole subject were evidently of the vaguest—who had 
given her a hut of her own to live in, and had visited her from 
time to time as the humour took him. Apparently neither she 
nor her husband had resented the proceeding. . . . She told it 
all perfectly simply. She had not wished to go, but had 
accepted it as natural, the sort of thing that happened to people. 
What had become of her husband she did not know... One 
thing she did know; her protector, tyrant, whatever we like to 
call him, was dead. He had been killed by some of the Earl of 
Ormond’s men, who had set fire to his house, and destroyed 
every one in it.’ This is one out of innumerable episodes that 
bring that age of terror vividly before us. Among the historic 
incidents, the battle in the Black Wood near Kilmallock, and 
the slaughter of James of Desmond by the Burkes are fine 
pieces of description. The language—not dialect, but Gaelic 
English—is given with all Miss Lawless’s usual fidelity. 

3. Peg the Rake is another Irish story but of a very different 
type. Here is no bloodshed, though there is tragedy, 
and Celt and Saxon meet for the most part on the ground 
of commonplace. The races are uncomfortably united 
in Mr. O’Hara, weak, aristocratic and Irish, and his wife, 
domineering, plebeian, and English. He has married her with 
the sanguine view of coercing into order his full-blooded and 
insubordinate daughter, once called Peg, now Emilia or 
Miss Em, among her friends. She has had a past which 
alarmed her father ‘and has made a profound impression 
on herself, though she endeavours to drown its bitterness 
in such social distractions as the daughter of a poor squire may 
attain. There is much vitality in the lady, who has now 
reached the trying age of forty, but is still handsome as true 
beauties are, when their merely pretty rivals have been old for 
a decade. To these exterior charms the author of her being 
adds mental acumen, vivacity, and a generous heart. We 
should have felt more certain on the Jast point had not the 
heroine lapsed occasionally into retorts upon her foes, her 
stepmother and her other detractors, which are less than 
magnanimous. ‘ You can have the diamonds back if you wish, 
by parting with a little of that gold you are so uselessly hoard- 
ing ; you can't take it to the next world, you know, and you've 
no child to leave it to” ‘Miss Barrington, rang out Em’s 
clear tones at this moment, ‘what has become of that curate 
who was here last Christmas time? ... he wore a Noah’s 
ark and talked with a whine, and always held his hands so, 
In fact our dashing Peg is sometimes not a little vulgar. But 
she wins our sympathy in the end, when her matrimonial 
happiness is betrayed, and the death of her first lover reveals 
the hollowness of her attempt to school her heart against him. 
There are some curious types of Dublin old ladies, one of 
whom thus delivers herself onthe New Woman. ‘ What would 
we be turning the world topsy-turvy for? Faith, ’tis a bad 
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place enough, but who’s to right it? Priests haven’t done it, 
kings haven’t done it, sorrow and suffering, wars and govern- 
ments haven’t done it ; and maybe you'll say I’m behind the 
times if I give you my opinion that women won’t do it, though 
I’d not prevent them having a try at it. Other words of 
wisdom are embodied in the little gnomic sentences which 
Rita affects ; and on the whole the book is readable nough. 

4. This is a book greatly superior in interest to 
Rudin, of which Miss Garnett has already made a transla- 
tion. If, as Mr, Stepniak says in an admirable preface, 
A House of Genilefolk is ‘not the best of the author’s 
works, it falls not far short of the best. The love story of Lisa 
and Lavretsky, besides being one of quicker movement than 
Rudin, is told with a not less admirable restraint and simplicity. 
It might well serve as a model for young authors, being excel- 
lent in what it says, and more than excellent in what it leaves 
unsaid. The plot is as simple as the wording and manner of 
the story. Two persons, Lisa and Lavretsky, fall in love with 
each other, and seem for a time—brief enough, but rich in 
tenderness and hope—to be on the way to happiness, when 
Lavretsky’s wife, whom he has supposed dead, reappears on the 
scene. Stated thus, indeed, the story sounds bald and old 
enough, Told by Turgenev, it has much subtle and delicate 
interest. There is little further interest; the author gains 
scarcely anything from local colour, and is in a manner cold 
and self-repressed to a fault. Yet there are few dull pages in the 
book. If there is little plot, there is much character, and scarcely 
a single person introduced into 4 House of Gentlefolk fails to be 
interesting and memorable. Paushin, Marya, Lemm, Varvara 
are all in their various ways true to human nature. To be able 
to awake real feeling and interest in a heroine who is neither 
beautiful, clever, wicked, nor dramatic, may in these days be 
regarded as a triumph of art. The translation, as in the case of 
Rudin, leaves little to be desired, and does all possible justice 
to the original. 


THE ELAMITE CHINESE 


The Western Origin of Early Chinese Civilisation (B.C. 2300 
to A.D. 200). By TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. London 
Asher. 


Scarce any subject of reading or study more greatly attracts 
a greater number than the records and the speculations about 
the ancient journeying and voyaging of man over his globe ; 
and Central Asia has long been to us the most magnetic of all 
the terrestrial tracts over which archaic man maintained his 
intercourse with his fellow, whether by trade, by missionary 
enterprise, by nomad wanderings, or by expeditions and 
conquest. 

The learned Huet, bishop of Avranches, published a once 
well-known history of the commerce and navigation of ‘the 
ancients’ in 1716; and Arbuthnot, the friend of Swift and 
Pope, founded thereupon his Dissertation of 1727. Reinaud’s 
publications in 1845 and 1863 added all that could be gleaned 
from Arabic and Persian sources as to western trade with 
Bactria and China. Huet concluded, chiefly out of his internal 
consciousness, that there was a considerable correspondence 
between things Egyptian and things Chinese ; but the late M, 
Terrien de Lacouperie went to work in a different fashion, and 
laboured like a navvy at the most ancient Chinese texts and 
the Babylonian tablets. This large volume brings together all 
the fliegende Blitter which he produced upon the subject during 
many years back, and gives us besides resumes and chronologies 
of his endless finds. It is a most valuable collection of infor- 
mation, of the minutest and most ramifying kind, upon a vast 
variety of subjects ; it is provided with a good index, and, in 
fact, no historian of trade and commerce can in future do with- 
out the book, which is everywhere provided with the fullest 
references, for M. de Lacouperie was untirable. 

As to the theories on the Elamite origins of Chinese civili- 
sation, they are developed and defended at pp. 302 to 336, and 
it was mainly the recently acquired greater certainty of ancient 
Babylonian dates on tablet records that led him to push back 
Chinese history far into wha: has hitherto been considered the 
domain of myth and fable, into the ‘ reigns’ of Chwan-Hiiih, 
Shao-Hao, and Hwang-Ti, 2332 years B.C, He went even 


behind this, and maintains—says even that it is proved—that. 
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the name of Shennung, one of the names of the legendary 
predecessor of Hwang-Ti, was nothing else but a Chinese 
transcription of the Babylonian Sargon, whose most recent 
name, Shargani, is not found in this volume. 

The vast gap between 2332 B.c. and Sargon’s date of 3800 is 
to be filled up with seventy unknown ‘ reigns’ of an average of 
zo years each. Then, Hwang-Ti being also recorded in China 
as Yu-Nai, the words Yu-Nai-Hwang-Ti are made out to have 
been ‘ Kudur Nakhunte, king of Elam,’ whose reign of 100 years 
is accepted as authentic. Full proofs of these assertions are not 
given in this volume, and of course the matter is entirely one 
for specialists ; but much of the matter included by the author 
when he began the printing of his materials in 1889 had to be 
cancelled as he proceeded towards the close ; and in June 1864, 
with a frankness unusual in savants, he candidly confessed 
(p. xii) that ‘ when the present book was begun, I did not know 
what its conclusions would be.’ 

The reader should, therefore, turn to chapter x. for the 
lamented author’s views on the agricultural Ugro-altaic Bak 
tribes who are set up as having nomadically gone from Elam 
and civilised China. By the author’s recent death, at the 
early age of 45, we have ‘sustained an immense loss in the 
direction of all these most interesting investigations ; in all his 
work upon which perhaps the chief weakness of his scholarship 
and his methods was an intoleration of myth as ‘ rubbish,’ and 
a viewing of fables as mere ‘extravagances and marvels,’ the 
work of ‘romantic geographers’ and others. To folklore—if 
we except some ‘ folk-etymologies ’—he seems (in this volume 
at least) to have been wholly insensible. 

One historical fact of some interest even now is the great 
Chinese expedition, or series of expeditions, to the West, about 
one hundred years before our era. An indomitable craving for 
the famous ‘ blood-perspiring’ Niszean horses of Herodotus 
seems to have been the initial cause of these, and they ‘ cost 
China fifteen years of efforts and sacrifices of all sorts, including 
a total loss of about three hundred thousand men’; the out- 
come being that conquest of Ferghana which gave ‘the Son of 
Heaven’ a leading position for two centuries among the 
potentates of that part of the world, and first brought the 
Greeks and the Chinese into actual “contact. The writer has 
identified the name of Median’ Nisa as Ni-se in the ‘ancient 
Chinese mention of those horses. 

He has also found records of the use of the magnetic compass 
on land in China in the seventh century before our era, and of 
experiments in that direction two centuries earlier, together 
with a presumption of the knowledge of the polarity of the 
magnet about B.c. 1110, And these items were written down 
by a celebrated author in the first century B.C. 

His publishing in English is a tribute (for which we should 
be duly grateful) to the ever-growing world-preponderance of 
the language ; though it renders the reading of the volume 
somewhat of a greater task ; but the book was, as the introduc- 
tion states, ‘produced under unusual difficulties of a material 
nature, and requires every possible indulgence from the 
reader.’ 


A NEW /MITATIO 


The Imitation of Christ. From the Latin of THOMAS A 
KEMPIS. With an Introduction by the Venerable F. W. 
FARRAR, D.D. London: Methuen. 


The appearance of a new edition of the /zfatio should 
suggest the hope that even our /im-de-siécle materialism and 
sensationalism feel some attraction to the highest expression 
of religious mysticism that in other days solaced the grief of the 
Prince Eugene of history, and the Maggie Tulliver of romance. 
In the matter of binding and illustration, no effort has been 
spared to make the volume attractive to the class to whom it 
will chiefly appeal. Archdeacon Farrar contributes an intro- 
duction which makes interesting and instructive reading, and 
ably sums up the different arguments that have been from time 
to time adduced on the vexed question of the authorship. As the 
Archdeacon shows, it may now almost be taken for granted, in 
spite of Renan, that the only two real candidates for the honour 
are the great Chancellor Gerson, and the Monk Thomas 
Hammerken. On the ground of internal evidence the Arch- 
deacon is inclined to accept the view, never popular outside 
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France, that ascribes the authorship to the Chancellor of Paris, 
and he makes out a strong case for his position. For the words 
of the book do not read like the submission of a monk whose 
whole nature has been dwarfed and starved by flight and 
shelter from the agitations of the world, but like the self-renun- 
ciations of a man who has passed through bitter experiences, 
and has found the dewy twilight of a monastery; an infinite 
relief to eyes which were aching with the dazzling glare of 
earthly greatness. (xxvii) 

The theory is certainly attractive, and, if correct, it adds a 
fresh interest to the medizval mysticism to reflect that the 
humble and anonymous penitent of the Jmitatio was also 
the great statesman ‘who had been the support of mighty 
councils and the terror of contumacious Popes.’ Strangely 
enough the Archdeacon, who takes so many points, fails 
to remark on what to us seems the strongest evidence of 
all, the authors apparently indifferent knowledge of the 
rules and customs of monastic life. If, however, the evidence 
of Thomas’s authorship be deemed indecisive, the book must, 
we again agree with the Archdeacon, not be regarded as the 
‘outcome of any single mind.’ (xxix) It must be considered as 
having grown (how none can quite say) from various sources, as 
the rules of St. Benedict, the writings and sermons of St, 
Bernard, St. Francis, and many other forgotten and remembered 
saints. In any case, the book, as our author says, is the common 
heritage of the Christian Church, using the expression in the 
widest sense. It is therefore unfortunate that he should not 
have been able to refrain from using one or two pages of an other- 
wise excellently written introduction to attack that section of 
his brother Christians whom he misnames Sacerdotalists 
(p. xxxili) Were the subject suitable for a polemical discussion 
it might be interesting to print several remarks of the Arch- 
deacon (and in particular a tirade on mountebank ‘ Salvationism’) 
side by side with the discourses of the medizval saint on the 
obtaining of inner peace. But reverence forbids, and, subject 
to this one exception, we lay down a truly excellent edition of 
this noblest of books with unmixed admiration and regret. 


OLD AND NEW 


Miss Mabel Osgood Wright shows a living familiarity with 
New England birds and flowers in Zhe Friendship of Nature 
(London: Macmillan). There is here no superficial acquain- 
tanceship, but a passionate affection. The varied moods of 
nature during the fluctuating seasons have for her a rare 
attraction. She describes exactly what she sees, with all the 
charming colouring that words can supply ; and nature is true 
to her. She first opens to us a New England May-day in 
brilliantly glowing terms. The ancient Bohemian legend of the 
months tells of a fire which never goes out, round which twelve 
silent men sit with staff in hand. The cloaks of three are 
white as snow, representing the season of winter ; three are clad 
in green like the willow, bearing spring buds ; three are gold as 
the ripened grain, bright with gladsome summer’s smile ; and 
three are blood-red like wine, bearing autumn’s fruits. Each 
month by turns stirs the sun-fire with his staff. But sometimes a 
month oversleeps, and then confusion reigns. With us there has 
been much neglect of duties by the months during this year, 
for in April there was summer, in June there was autumn, and 
in July there was spring—an almost unequalled record of the 
flightiness of the seasons. The authoress seizes such points in the 
bright West with a marvellously discriminating power—nothing 
seems to escape her eye. She writes, too, in her summer 
sketches with ink of glistening gold, so bright and charming 
flow her words. Perhaps the most attractive of the eleven 
short essays is that on the ‘loom of Autumn.’ Could she have 
only said more about the exceptionally fine afterglows which 
follow the sunset in a frosty eastern sky during this season, her 
description would have been thrillingly attractive ; but she has 
missed the dark red gleams on the sandsione buildings and the 
brilliant bronze on the fading leaves. The ‘ Romaunt of the 
Rose’ tells sweetly of love’s reminiscences, and ‘ Feathered 
Philosophers’ presents us with many curious specimens of the 
bird tribe which are possessed of an intelligence seemingly 
more than animal. The ‘blooming orchards’ throw their 
fragrance far and near to wile one out of the sombreness of a 
‘wintry mood.’ ‘Nature’s calm’ tells of the flowers of night, 
and everywhere nature tries to imitate her Maker—‘all Aaze 
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abandon ye who enter here!’ The birds sing because they 
cannot help it in the early mornings of summer, love being their 
only theme ; for no scalpel can lay bare a wild bird’s song, any 
more than a poet’s soul. But from the clouds to the water the 
words come like an echo—‘ Rest is the evensong of summer.’ 
Miss Wright has given us a charming little volume, whose every 
page is studded with love-talks between birds and flowers. 

According to Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, who certainly 
ought to know, the demand for Christmas cards is on the 
increase. ‘That being the case they have an enormous number 
of different designs ready to supply that demand. One distinct 
advance is to be noted. Instead of poor and lengthy verses by 
unknown rhymesters most of the best cards this year havea 
few lines from Shakespeare, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Cowper, 
George Herbert and others, which are mostly terse and 
appropriate. It appears that cards in black and white were the 
most popular last year, so this year Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
have printed a great many, using many different processes, and 
employing many distinguished artists. One of the best is a 
goupilgravure, ‘Returning Thanks,’ by Dendy Sadler, R.A, 
A delightful old man is returning thanks for a toast in his 
honour after a Christmas dinner which by the humourous and 

jovial expression of his face may be taken to have been a 
successful party. There is also a delightful little landscape o 

a bend of a river in winter time. It seems to be gradually 
forcing itself on the attention of the makers of Christmas cards, 
that a landscape in winter is more suitable to the season than 
one representing the joys of spring or full summer-tide. If 
we are to be merry at Christmas we should not be reminded of 
the pleasures of outdoor life in green fields or breezy commons. 
The coloured cards are truly gorgeous in their pigments, and 
there is a great deal of filigree work silvered over which adds 

to the brilliancy of their appearance. Probably Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck understand the taste of their public, but some 
there are to whom it will be a pleasure to turn from these 
dazzling examples to simple robins who ‘ Wish you a Merry 
Christmas,’ or to a bunch of holly with a robin ; and some of 
these are also to be obtained. We have also received a parcel 
of Christmas cards from Messrs. Marcus Ward and Company, 
full notice of which is deferred unavoidably. 

The Story of an Island (London: Lamley) is named on the 
irritating /ucus a non lucendo principle, for the greater part of the 
work has nothing whatever to do with islands, and is mainly 
taken up with a laboured skit on a fraternity in the social world, 
which would never have made any noise if writers of fiction, who 
are guiltless of having been enrolled in its ranks, had not taken 
to satirising its follies. The story of M. Zola’s L’Attague du 
Moulin has been made familiar to many by M. Bruneau’s 
powerful opera of the same title, and these and others who have 
not come across the book in French will welcome a translation, 
The Attack on the Mill (London : Heinemann), which is made 
more attractive by some charming illustrations. The name of 
the translator is not given, but he has been very successful in 
rendering the beauties of M. Zola’s work in English. SBootand 
Saddle Stories (London : Ward Lock) are evidently the work ofa 
military man, whom we will hope to be a better hand with the 
sword than the pen. Still the stories are spirited and exciting, 
and reflect faithfully the cavalry life and character with which 
they deal. Fun, Frolic and Fancy, by Byron Webber and 
Phil May (London: Chatto), is rather a specious little book, 
for the cover leads us to expect that it is illustrated throughout 
by the king of comic draughtsmen, whereas most of the 
illustrations are the work of two other ‘Mays’, who 
cannot touch him in beauty of line though they are now and 
again amusing. Still the book is a capital shilling’s-worth. 
We have also received a new edition of Mr. Davenport- 
Adam’s Makers of British India (London: Hogg), which brings 
a fascinating account of the romantic episodes of the early history 
of our Indian Empire within the reach of those who wait to buy 
books until they are published in a cheap form ; Lowther’s 
Journal (Edinburgh: Douglas), a quaint account of Mr. C. 
Lowther’s impressions of Scotland during a tour in 1629; 
Essays on Vegetarianism (London: The Ideal Publishing 
Union), by A. F. Hills ; Plutarch’s Lives and The Old Curiosity 
Shop (London: Blackie) in the useful School and Home 
Library Edition; 7he Complete Poetical Werks of Sir Walter 
Scott (London: Henry Frowde), carefully edited by Mr. Logie 
Robertson and containing every known poem and fragment of 
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verse that Scott ever wrote, including those scraps which by an 
act of simple deception he attributed to old plays, or authors 
that never existed : one edition of this valuable work is printed 
on India paper, and is delightfully small in bulk and light in 
weight; anewedition of Hare's Walksin London(London: Allen) 
and Pears’ Annual, which will hold its own with the Christmas 
issues of the illustrated papers, and is excellent value for its 
money. Three chromo-lithographs are given away with the 
Annual. We have to acknowledge also a capital map of 
Madagascar which Messrs. George Philip & Son have brought 
out in most timely fashion. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FIcTION 
Banshee Castle. Rosa Mulholland. Blackie. 
Donald. Doris Raeburn. Masters. 


Heart. Translated from the Italian by C. S. Godkin. Low. 

Helen. Oswald Valentine. Pseudonym Library. Unwin. 

Jewel Mysteries 1 Have Known. Max Pemberton, Ward Lock. 

Majesty. Louis Couperus. Translated by A. de Matto and 
Ernest Dowson. Unwin. 

Name This Child. Wilfrid Chesson. 2 vols. Unwin, 

Philip and his Wife. Margaret Deland. Longmans. 

Tales of Crime and Criminals in Australia. Henry White. 
Ward and Downey. 

The Attack on the Mill. Emile Zola. 

The Burial of the Guns. Thomas Nelson Page. 

The Christmas Hirelings. M. E. Braddon. 


Heinemann. 
Ward Lock. 
Simpkin Marshall. 


The Guest of Fire. May Earle. Unwin. 
The Story of Sonny Sahib. Mrs. Everard Cotes. Macmillan. 
Things Will Take a Turn. Beatrice Harraden. Blackie. 
Uncle Peter’s Riddle. EE. K. Sanders. Bell. 

VERSE 
Ballads of the Marathas. Henry Acworth. Longmans. 


Diana’s Looking-Glass. And Other Poems. Charles Bell, D.D. 
Arnold. 

Love Lyrics. Alan Stanley. 

Lullabies of Many Lands. 

Musa Jocosa. Bliss. 

Patient Griselda. And Other Poems. Edward Walford. Chatto. 

Robert Murray: His Poems. With Memoir. By Andrew 
Lang. Longmans, 


Gay. 


Alma Strettell. Unwin. 


BIoGRAPHY 


Albert Moore, His Lifeand Works. A. Lys Baldry. Bell. 
Alphonse Daudet. Robert Sherard. Arnold. 

Life and Times of William Laud. C. H. Simpkinson. Murray. 
Life of Warren Hastings. Colonel G. B. Malleson. Chapman. 
The Inner Life of Father Thomas Burke. By A Dominican 


Friar. Oates. 
The Life and Leiters of Maria Edgeworth, Edited by Augustus 
Hare. Arnold. 
THEOLOGY 
Adamuani Vita S. Columbae. J. T. Fowler. Clarendon Press. 
Macmillan. 


Christus Imperator. Dean of Ely. Macmillan. 
Judatstic Christianity. Fenton Hort, D.D. Macmillan. 
The Student’s Handbook to the Psalms. Rev. John Sharpe, D.D. 
Eyre. 
TRAVEL 


Australian Exploration. KR. Thynne. 
From the Clyde to the Jordan. 
The Marches of Wales. 


Unwin. 
Hugh Callan. 
Charles Harper. 


Blackie. 
Chapman. 


MISCELLANEA 


A History of Egypt. H. Flinders Petrie. 

Asiatic Neighbours. H. Thorburr. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 
Dent. 

Complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. Edited by H. 
Logie Robertson. Frowde. 

Essays by Joseph Mazzini. Translated by Thomas Okey. Dent. 

Highland Sport. A. Grimble. Chapman. 


Methuen. 
Blackwood. 
Annotated by John Saunders. 


Odd Bits of History. H. W. Wolff. Longmans. 

Roman Gossip. Frances Elliot. 

The Command of the Sea. 

The Lyric Poets. 
Dent. 

The Works of R. L. Stevenson, The Edinburgh Edition. Vol. I. 
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Murray. 
Spenser Wilkinson. 
Edited by Ernest Rhys. 


Constable. 
Vols. I. and II. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ODES OF HORACE AND THE CARMEN SZCU- 


LARE. Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. A limited number of Copies, printed on best Hand-made 
Paper, Rubricated, may be had at 2is., each, net. 


Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Ex.iot, Author of 
‘An Idle Woman in Sicily,’ ‘ Old Court Life in France,’ etc. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the Rev. C, 


H. SIMPKINSON, M.A,, Rector of Farnham, Surrey, 





With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR OWEN: Based on his 
Correspondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, the 
Rev. RICHARD OWEN. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T. H. 
HUXLEY. [Next week. 


8vo, 125. 


SPEECHES ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. By the 
Late Lord STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL. [Next week! 





With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., formerly M.P., 


and sometime Governor of Ceylon. An Autobiography. Edited by Lady 
GREGORY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM 
BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., Sometime Dean of Westminster, Twice Presi- 
dent of the Geological Society, and President of the British Association at 
Oxford in 1832. By his Daughter, Mrs, GORDON, 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, BART., Sportsman and Natu- 
ralist. His Diaries and Correspondence. With a Chapter on his Researches 
in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. FLOWER, K.C.B., Director of 
the Natural History Branch of the British Museam. Edited, with a Memoir 
of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. Beingthe Personal Reminiscenses of REGINALD G. WIL- 
BERFORCE, late 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled from a Diary and 
Letters written on the spot. 


With 92 Maps and Plans, post 8vo, tos. 


NEW HANDBOOK FOR ROME. Rearranged under the 
Editorship of the Rev. H. W. PULLEN. The Classical Archxology by 
Professor RODOLFO LANCIANI. The Sculpture Galleries described by 
A. S. MURRAY, LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum. The Picture Galleries Revised by the Right Hon. Sir 
A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., D.C.L. Printed ou special thin, light 
paper, 


Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT ROMAN MARBLES. Con- 


sisting of a History and Description of all Ancient Columns and Surface 
Marbles still existing in Rome, with a List of the Buildings in which they ave 
found. By the Rev. H. W. PULLEN, M.A., Author of ‘The Fight at 
Dame Europa’s School,’ etc. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.RS., The Great Artistic Potter : 
His Personal History. [Next week. 
LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Illustrated with 9 Steel 


Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations. 


21s., 7S. 6d., or 2s, 6d. 


JAMES NASMYTH, 


Illustrated. 6s. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 6s. 


‘Il rasait bien, il chantait mieux. .... Si la France possédait dix pottes 
comme Jasmin, dix poétes de cette influence, elle n'aurait pas a craindre de révolu- 
tions.’ —Sainte-Beuve. 


Engineer. An Autobiography. 


6s. each, 
SELF-HELP. | THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


LIFE and LABOUR. | INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


THE HUGUENOTS: Their Settlements, Churches, and 


Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait 


etched by Rajon and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


QUEER FISH. Character Sketches by RoperT OVERTON. 


6th Edition, with preface by Mrs. STrRLING. 1s. each, 
A ROUND DOZEN. Character Sketches by R. Overton. 


4th Edition. 1s. each. 


TEN MINUTES. Short Prose Tales and Recitations. 


Ropert OVERTON. 15s. each. 





By 


Under the immediate patronage of H.R.H. the Duchess of Fife, H.I.M. the 
Empress of Germany, Right Hon. the Countess of Aberdeen. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BABYS SOUVENIR. Most handsomely bound, 
edges, etc., price ros. 6d. 

«A most charming book to preserve the record of a child’s life from its birth to its 
majority, containing 24 Coloured and other Illustrations printed in Facsimile of the 
Original Aquarelles of F. M. Brundage. The following are a few of the subjects, 
with spaces left for filling in details :— 


Naming of Baby. 


gilt 


Baby's First Tooth. 

The Lock of Hair. Baby's First Steps. 

Baby's First Word. First Day at School. 
Baby's First Prayer, etc. 


BY GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 
Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with Medallion Picture, price 6s, 6d. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. SixtH EpitTion, Enlarged 
and thoroughly revised throughout. Richly Illustrated with Full-page 
Portraits of all the latest Champion Dogs, and numerous smaller illus- 
trations. 

A complete and Practical Guide to all that is known about every Breed of Dog in 
the World, their Show Points, Properties, Uses and Peculiarities, Successful Man- 
agement in Health and Sickness, Rules and Full Particulars ef all Dog Clubs, etc. 


FOURTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
price 5s. 

THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of Twenty-nine 
Fairy Tales. Translated from various Languages by ANTHONY R. Mon- 
TALBA. With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a memoir of Doyle, and an 
Introduction. 


SECOND EDITION, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: Being 


Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR Mae, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author, and 8 large Illustrations 
by Sydney Paget, War Artist to the ///ustrated London News in these 
Campaigns. 


Blue Cloth Gilt, Gilt Edges, Large Crown 8vo, ss, 


DEAN’S FAIRY BOOK. 


A Companion to the ‘ Doyle Fairy Book.’ This volume, which makes a splendid 
presentation book fora child, contains most of the favourite fairy tales of 
childhood, drawn from Penault, old chap books, and the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
Such favourites as ‘Sleeping Beauty,’ ‘ Aladdin,’ ‘Valentine and Orson,’ 
‘Hop o’ My Thumb,’ and ‘ Jack the Giant Killer,’ are included in its pages, 
and the book is enriched with numerous excellent illustrations by able 
artists. 


DEAN’S 3s. 6d. PLAYS & CHARADES. 
DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS & PARLOUR PASTIMES. 


Collected by CLEMENT Scorr. 3s, 6d. 


COUNTRY HOUSE CHARADES. By G. C. Nugent. 


38. 6d. 


PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS AND HOME PER- 


FORMANCES. In handsomely bound illustrated vols., cloth gilt, each 
complete in itself. Three in Series, 3s. 6d. each. 


BIRD’S CHESS WORKS. 


‘A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CHESS.’ 





Just Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


Chines HISTORY 


AND 


REMINISCENCES 


Dealing with the Origin and Early History of Chess, together with 
Amusing Anecdotes, etc., concerning Noted Players, and con- 
taining a Portrait of the Author, H. E. BIRD. 


BIRD’S MODERN CHESS. 

BIRD’S CHESS OPENINGS, 5s. 

BIRD’S CHESS MASTERPIECES, 3s. 6d, 
BIRD’S CHESS: a Manual for Beginners, 1s. 


LONDON : 


DEAN & SON, LTD., 160A FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Publishers of Debrett’s Peerage. 








Shipping Announcements, 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 











CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHER, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND and JAVA, 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. aie 
F. GREEN & CO., and ea ces—— 
Mangere { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. niece i = tara 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





hotel Hnnouncements, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor, 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water Electric Light throughout, Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 














THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT' 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





OLD SHIRT RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best Irish 
Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. Sample Shirt 
for Dress and ordinary wear, any size, post free, 2s. 9d., 3s. od., 4s. od., 5s. od., or 
6s. 9d. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s, 11d., 3s. 9d., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. LINEN COLLARS 
and OUrrs. Best My aes 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. doz.; made exact to pattern, 
2s. od. half-doz., post free. apkins 2s. 6d. per doz. ; 
Dinner Napkins, 4s. 6d. per doz. ; Table Cloths, 2 yards IRISH LINEN 
square, 2s. 9d. each, 2} yards by 3 yards, 5s. 6d.; Kitchen Table Cloths, ro}d, 
each; Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s, 11d. per yard; 
and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard ; Nursery Diaper, 4}d. per yard ; Surplice Linen, 7d. 
per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. doz. LINEN HUGKABACK TOWELS, 3s. 6d. 
Pe doz. ; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d. per doz. ; Turkish Bath Towels, 1s. each ; Twilled 
inen Pillow Cases, from 1s. rd. eachh IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 
—Children’s, rs. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent.’s 3s. 6d; Hemstitched—Ladies’, 
2s. 3d.; Gent.’s, 4s. 11d. per doz, Better qualities equally cheap. Sampies ard 
Illustrated Price List post free to any part of the world. 


B.& E. M’HUGH & Co., Ltd. BELFAST. 




















